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Little Rock 


exclusive: 


Let us work it out, 
the kids tell adults 


By Louis E. Burnham 


Guardian staff correspondent . 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 
ITTLE ROCK’S four high schools— 
three white and one Negro—were 
closed to almost 4,000 students on Sept. 
15 as Gov. Orval Faubus’ shut-down or- 
der took effect without challenge from 
the Federal government. An uneasy stale- 
mate settled on the city and it was any- 
body’s guess when classes would be re- 
sumed. 


Faubus—invoking the powers granted 
him by a recent special session of the 
state legislature—had called for an Oct. 
7 special election in the school district 
to enable the voters to decide whether 
Little Rock will abide by the Supreme 
Court ruling ordering integration. 

The results of the election seemed a 
foregone conclusion. The law requires ap- 
proval of integration by a majority of 
qualified voters, which numbers an esti- 
mated 40,000 in the district. Normally, 
no more than 7-8,000 voters take part in 
school elections. In addition, Faubus’ 
powerful state machine may be expected 
to turn out the segregationist vote, while 
the pro-integration sentiment, though 
substantial, is largely unorganized in both 
white and Negro communities. 


WAITING GAME: It was. expected, 
therefore, that the governor would play 
a waiting game until Oct. 7. Given a “vic- 
tory” in the elections, he is likely to in- 
voke another newly-passed enactment 
empowering him to re-open the schols 
as “private” institutions on a jimcrow 
basis. 

Hope that the Federal government 
would move to restore integration before 
the special election waned as Federal Dis- 
trict Judge John Miller left a confer- 
ence with Dept. of Justice lawyers with 
the announcement that they seemed to 
have no plans for immediate legal ac- 
tion. Faubus apparently blocked the main 
avenue of Federal counter-measures 
when he accepted &« subpena served on 
behalf of a white parent, wife of a city 
fireman, calling for an injunction against 
the closure order. This placed the con- 
troversy in litigation in state courts and 
out of the immediate reach of Federal 
authorities. 

Some observers clung to the expecta- 
tion that a battery of Justice Dept. law- 
years, working around he clock under 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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WOULD THE WALLS COME TUMBLIN’ DOWN IF HE WENT TO SCHOOL? 
They didn’t last year when Jefferson Thomas (r.), shown with his father, went 
to Central High in Little Rock. For a story on how the Negro community feels 
about this year’s developments, see Louis Burnham’s on the scene report on p. 4. 





INDEPENDENT-SOCIALISTS CHALLENGED 





Tammany moves to keep new party off N.Y. ballot 


HE DEMOCRATIC PARTY machine 

in New York has launched a three- 
pronged attack aimed at barring from 
the state ballot in November the new 
Independent-Socialist Party ticket head- 
ed by Dr. Corliss Lamont for U.S. Sen- 
ator and John T. McManus of the 
GUARDIAN for Governor. 


Nearly 27,000 petition signatures were 
filed for the ticket Sept. 9. Within the 
ensuing three-day challenge period, chal- 
lenges were filed by attorney Andrew M. 
Pinckney of Albany, holder of a $13,000 
job with the Harriman administration as 
counsel to the Hudson River Regulating 
District; former Democrati¢ assembly- 
man Monroe Goldwater of New York, a 
law partner of the late N.Y. Democratic 
boss Ed Flynn; and Herman Block of 
Rochester. 


OTHER CHALLENGES: The same trio 
challenged the 16,000 petition signatures 
filed by the Socialist Labor Party for a 
ticket headed by Eric Haas for Governor 
and Stephen Emery for U.S. Senator. 

In the 21st Senatorial District of New 
York City, the Democratic incumbent 


State Senator James Watson challenged 
almost 6,000 signatures filed by N.Y. 
State Communist Party leader Benjamin 
J. Davis to meet a 3,000 signature re- 
quirement as the Peoples Rights Party 
candidate. Davis, a former N.Y, City 
Councilman, waged a stirring campaign 
in the Harlem district to boost the sig- 
nature effort. 


MORE COLD WAR: The challengers had 
six days in which to specify the grounds 
for the challenges. The new party pre- 
pared to oppose the maneuvers in the 
courts, and in a press statement char- 
acterized the challenges as “a transpar- 
ent attempt by the De Sapio machine to 
invalidate offhand the over 26,000 signa- 
tures which we submitted—more than 
twice the legally required number.” De 
Sapio, the N.Y. Secretary of State with 
whom the petitions were filed, is also the 
head of New York City Tammany ma- 
chine and dominated the recent Demo- 
cratic State Convention in Buffalo. 


The Independent-Socialist Party claim- 
ed at least 75 valid signatures in each of 
the state’s 62 counties to meet a minimum 


requirement of 50 per county, and well 
over the legal requirement of 12,000 valid 
signatures throughout the state as a 
whole. The challenges were called an at- 
tempt by “the cold-war Democratic state 
organization to prevent the people of New 
York from recording a protest vote 
against the fantastic and dangerous U.S. 
intervention in the Quemoy Island dis- 
pute.” 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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TALKS OPEN IN WARSAW 


China crisis 
pushed near 
shooting war 


By Kumar Goshal 
ASHINGTON LAST WEEK flexed 
its muscles dangerously close to the 

shores of the Chinese mainland. Instead 
of holding Chiang Kai-shek on the leash 
while Peking’s forces halted their bome 
bardment of Quemoy to facilitate nego« 
tiations, U.S. naval and air forces took 
advantage of the lull to escort Chiang’s 
ships to within slingshot distance of the 
mainland in an effort to deliver military 
supplies to the Quemoy garrison. 


Peking renewed the bombardment and 
forced the supply ships to withdraw. The 
Situation became explosive as U.S. milie 
tary advisory teams boarded Chiang’g 
ships running the blockade of Quemoy. 
The world anxiously looked to Warsaw 
and New York for some sign of sanity. 





On Sept. 15, in a mansion in Warsaw’s 
Lazienki Park, U.S. Ambassador Jacok 
D. Beam and Chinese Ambassador Wang 
Ping-nan opened negotiations on the Far 
East crisis. On the following day in New 
York the UN General Assembly began 
its thirteenth session, with an agenda 
that included India’s perennial proposal 
for UN recognition of Peking’s right to 
China’s seat. Neither in Warsaw nor in 
New York did the chances of U.S. recoge 
nition of Peking’s rights seem very prome 
ising. 


NO ALLIES: Statements made by Secy, 
Dulles and President Eisenhower just be- 
fore the Warsaw talks opened indicated 
that Washington did not intend to negoe 
tiate anything short of Peking’s uncondie 
tional surrender to its policies. At hig 
Sept. 9 press conference Dulles dismissed 
the fact that none of America’s allieg 
supported his policies; said the U.S. could 
not negotiate the future of Quemoy and 
other offshore islands because they were 
“property it does not own and which bee 
longs to another and friendly [Chiang] 
government”; airily suggested that the 
Peking government will “sooner or later’ 
disappear. 

N.Y. Times Washington bureau chief 
James Reston said that Dulles practicale 
ly told Americans “it was their job, with 
or without allies, to use force” to hold 
Quemoy and “stamp out the crime of 
Communist aggression in the Pacific.” He 
added: 

“Here, then, is a ‘Dulles Doctrine’ té 
be added to the Monroe Doctrine, thé 
Truman Doctrine and the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. And in the long story of the 
United States’ mounting world commite 


(Continued on Page 9) } 








On the spot in Little Rock 





Mexico: There’s a new spirit in the land 
The Spectator: The undynamic press . 
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Why not? 


BELLHAVEN, N.C. 
Dear President Eisenhower: 

Why not set up a system of 
free Federal schools open to all 
Americans, black, white, brown, 
red or yellow, to replace those 
closed in the desegregation con- 
troversy? Why not act as fast as 
the Arkansas legislature to make 
education free to everybody right 
on through the university level, 
as in Soviet Russia? 

In this struggle, at least, the 
Government has been right, for 
the Government has stood for 
brotherhood, and the resistance 
forces have stood against bro- 
therhood. 





Vernon Ward 


Two sisters 


UPLAND, CALIF. 

The “front paging’ of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek reminds us 
of that scum-of-humanity, Chi- 
ang, which in turn, reminds us 
of our utter stupidity in not 
recognizing REAL and FREE 
China—free from our Western- 
world exploitation. 

Would it not be proper to re- 
cali that Mme. Chiang’s sister, 
Mme. Sun Yat Sen, is not only 
the leading lady in China today 
but the wife of the prime mover 
in putting China up where she is 
today? ; 

Franklin Baxter 


Again in Denver? 


DENVER, COLO. 

Seven defendants of the Smith 
Act conspiracy section in Den- 
ver are being scheduled to go to 
trial again sometime in October 
or November. We find it so hard 
to register in our minds that the 
Justice Dept. is stubborn enough 
to maintain its decision to retry 
our case in the face of such 
strong court decisions that ad- 
herence to abstract doctrine is 
not a crime as long as there are 
no “acts” inciting people to ac- 
tion. 

The court is now in the proc- 
ess of appointing counsel to rep- 
resent us. However, many efforts 
locally and nationally are being 
made by way of letters and con- 
ferences with the Justice Dept. 
to drop the case before trial 
date. We are still urging people 
to write to Attorney General 
William P. Rogers, Washington, 
m. C. 


Anna Correa 


Revolution by ballot 


PUEBLO, COLO. 

According to economist Roger 
Babson, President Eisenhower 
insists that if “the people of 
Iraq had voted peacefully to de- 
pose their king no U.S. Marines 
would be in Lebanon today.” 

What a remarkable deduction 
for the President to make, and 
for Mr. Babson to support! Fol- 
lowing this line of reasoning, 
our Revolutionary War was un- 
necessary!—Now if we had just 
thought to have brought those 
controversial issues to a free, 
democratic, vote Pes” 

Paul Stewart 


On Howard Fast 


MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 

I wish to register my protest 
against the slander on the part 
of the GUARDIAN against How- 
ard Fast since he published The 
Naked God. 

I specifically wish to take is- 
sue with Cedric Belfrage’s state- 
ment that the writing of this 
book was an act of “betrayal” 
on the part of Fast. In my opin- 
fon the writers guilty of betrayal 
were those who knew the facts 
of the frame-ups, tortures and 
executions but did not write de- 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


TULSA, Okla., Sept. 11 
(AP)—Meade Alcorn, Repub- 
lican National Chairman, said 
tonight such problems as Lit- 
tle Rock, the Goldfine hear- 
ings and Middle East crisis 
are “making, not breaking, 
the strength of our party.” 


“We have withstood. we 
have overcome each and we 
are emerging today a strong- 
er and basically a_ better 
party,” he said. 

—N.Y. Herald Tribune, 9/12 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
R.W., New York, N.Y. 











nunciations of them. As yet the 
GUARDIAN has not published 
an objective review of the book. 
James Aronson’s so-called review 
was no more than a slanderous 
personal attack upon Fast. 

I think the most important 
demand upon any writer is that 
he tell the truth and this, I be- 
lieve, is what Fast has done. 

Walter Lambert 

In his review of Herschel Me- 
yer’’ History & Conscience, 3el- 
frage wrote: “Other progres- 
sives ... will call for an anni- 
ysis (which Meyer does not at- 
tempt) of the continuing blind- 
ness toward the instability oj a 
Fast until after he himself ex- 
poses it in an act of betrayal.” 
GUARDIAN reviewers do not in- 
dulge in slander.—Editor. 


‘The Sane Society’ 


LYNN, MASS. 

GUARDIAN editors and read- 
ers should take a long and 
searching look at Erich Fromm’s 
The Sane Society. Presenting a 
devastating picture of the in- 
humanity and destructiveness of 
capitalism, at the same time it 
shows the same tendencies at 
work in the Soviet Union. He 
shows how this stems from an 
outlook which emphasizes man’s 
economic needs, but which at 
the same time neglects man’s 
spiritual and personal needs. 


This is not only true of social- 
ist thinking in the Soviet Union, 
but of the U.S. also, where the 
CP newspaper does not even 
recognize such a basic right as 
a dissenting viewpoint; i.e. The 
Worker’s not printing some ads 
of the United Socialist ticket. 
Finally, it is true of the GUARD- 
IAN, whose pages are filled with 
economic and political news, 
and almost never a story about 
man. 

Reader 


S—as in Trotzky 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

In behalf of the School of In- 
ternational Socialism, I submit- 
ted an advertisement to the 
Calendar of the GUARDIAN. 
The copy read that Milton Wolfe 
would conduct a class on the 
“History of American Trotsky- 
ism.” In the Sept. 8 issue I find 
that the spelling has been altered 
to “Trotzkyism.” For the School, 
as well as myself, I want to con- 
vey to you my indignation and 
register a strong protest. 

English - speaking Trotskyists 
have never used a “z” in Trotsky, 
nor does the English translitera- 
tion of the Russian word for 
Trotsky indicate the use of a 
“Zz.” The only Western languages 
that put a “z” in Trotsky’s name 
are German and Yiddish which 
transcribe the Russian into 
“Trotzki.” The use of “Trotzky” 
in the English language smacks 
of anti-semitism, the attempt to 
give the name a Jewish, and 
therefore outlandish and invidi- 
ous flavor. For this reason, it 
has been used consistently by 
Fascist and Stalinist elements. 
(Forgive the amalgam, please.) 
The fact remains that Trotsky 
is a Russian name. I am sure 
your readers would be amazed if 
your publication began to refer 
to “Chruschtschow” rather than 
“Bhrushchev.” Yet the former is 
the correct transliteration of the 


Russian name into German and 
Yiddish—but not into English! 
We American Trotskyists cele- 
brate the 30th anniversary of 
our existence in the U.S. this 
year. For over a quarter of a 
century we have been the most 
maligned, slandered and misun- 
derstood section of the radical 
movement. Is it not time that 
radicals learned to respect each 
other as persons and legitimate 
tendencies in spite of inevitable 
disagreements over this, that, 
and the other issue? One of the 
first signs of common courtesy 
if not respect, even in the capi- 
talist world, is to spell one’s 
name correctly. Please, spell our 
name with an “s’” not a “z.” 
Theodore Edwards, 
Educational Director, L.A. 
According to Nathan Trot- 
zky, New York caterer whose 
family once conducted its busi- 
ness and ran a restaurant in the 
Broadway Central Hotel, the 
young revolutionary Bronstein 
frequented their restaurant, 
wrote tracts at their tables and 
took his revolutionary name 
from this association. We have 
brought our printer up to date 
on the subsequent change from 
2” to “s.”—Editor. 
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Dyad in London Worker 
“Gad sir—aren’t we good enough 
for them?” 


The Killian defense 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

We wish to extend our heart- 
felt thanks to the many people 
who replied to my letters of 
Aug. 11. Although the contrib- 
utions we have received were 
from people of modest means, 
we feel much heartened by the 
response. 

We are now faced with the 
problem of raising $1,200 for the 
printing of the trial record by 
Sept. 10th. As the wonderful 
readers of your newspaper must 
know by this time, justice is 
very expensive. If the money is 
not raised, the chances of win- 
ning on an appeal are limited 
and the possibility of going to 
the Supreme Court nil. 

We are therefore again ap- 
pealing for support in the de- 
fense of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Please send contributions 
to Herman Kuehne, Chrm. Kil- 
lian Defense Committee, 233 W. 
Greenfield Av., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

Thank you again. 

Gloria M. Killian 


Do what you can 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Too many say, “Well, we pay 
our public servants to run 
things.” Or, “I don’t know any- 
thing about such things, and I 
wouldn’t know what to do.” Or, 
“What good would it do? They 
will do just what they like and 
they wouldn’t pay any attention 
to my suggestions.” 

It would be helpful if we had 
a lot of reprints of Edwin Ever- 
ett Hale’s A Resolution: 


“T am only one 

But still I am one, 

I cannot do everything 

But still I can do something. 

And because I cannot do every- 
thing, 

I will not refuse to do some- 
thing that I can do.” 

M. L. Kellogg 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U. S. A. pos. 
sessions, Canada, Latin America, Phil- 
ippine Islands, $5 a year. First class 
and air mail on request. United King- 
dom 35s a year payable to GUARD- 
IAN London Bureau, 16 Talbot Sq,., 
London W2, England; otherwise $6 a 
year overseas. GUARDIAN Paris 
Bureau, 103, avenue de Gravelle, St. 
Maurice (Seine), France. Single copies 
Inc., l5e. Reentered as second class matter 
Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The devil’s madness 


GREAT MAN died Sept. 11 in Lancieux, France, but the obit- 

uaries did not recall some of his greatest works. He was Robert 
W. Service, the British-born author and versifier of “The Shooting 
of Dan McGrew,” “The Cremation of Sam McGee” and books of 
verse from the Gold Rush days with titles like The Call of the Yukon 
and Bar-Room Ballads. 








But Bob Service had another side to him. He hated war. He went 
to live in France in 1912 and then World War I surrounded him. 

“War is murder,” he wrote at the time. “Criminal folly. Against 
Humanity. Imperialism is at the root of it. We are fools and 
dupes .. 


ERVICE BECAME an ambulance driver in that war. His verses 
from that period were in a different vein. There was “Bonehead 
Pill,’ the British Tommy who mused after killing a German: 


“T wonder if account o’ me 
Some wench will go unwed .. .” 


And ‘Kelly of the Legion,” the peace-loving Irishman who died 
leading a French assault; and “The Three Tommies,” a painter, a 
composer and a writer: “Their bodies are empty bodies; Death has 
guzzled the wine.” 


y ND THEN, AFTER THE WAR, came “Michael.” We of the 

GUARDIAN might not have known of “Michael” nor looked into 
Service’s collected works for his other anti-war poems, had it not 
been for the repertory of a singer of songs in our time, Martha 
Schlamme. Miss Schlamme sings “Michael” to an arrangement by 
the brother of her accompanist, Tanya Gould. Here it is: 


MICHAEL 


“There’s something in your face, Michael, I’ve seen it all the day: 
There’s something quare that wasn’t there when first ye wint 
SWOF. 43s” 


“It’s just the Army life, mother, the drill, the left and right, 
That puts the stiffnin’ in yer spine and locks yer jaw up tight... .” 


“There’s something in your eyes, Michael, an’ how they stare and 
stare— 


You're lookin’ at me now, me boy, as if I wasn’t there.... ” 


“It’s just the things I’ve seen, mother, the sights that come and come, 
A bit 0’ broken, bloody pulp that used to be a chum... .” 


“There’s something on your heart, Michael, that makes ye wake 
at night, 
And often when I hear ye moan, I trimble in me fright... .” 


“It’s just a man I killed, mother, a mother’s son like me; 
It seems he’s always hauntin’ me, he’ll never let me be... .” 


“But maybe he was bad, Michael, maybe it was right 
To kill the inimy you hate in fair and honest fight... .” 


“I did not hate at all, mother; he never did me harm; 
I think he was a lad like me, who worked upon a farm... .” 


“And what’s it all about, Michael; why did you have to go, 
A quiet peaceful lad like you, and we were happy so?... ” 


“It’s thim that’s up above, mother, it’s thim that sits and rules; 
We've got to fight the wars they make, it’s us as are the fools...” 


“And what will be the end, Michael, and what's the use, I say, 
Of fightin’ if whoever wins it’s us that’s got to pay? .. .” 


“O, it will be the end, mother, when lads like him and me, 
That sweat to feed the ones above, decide that we’ll be free... .” 


“And when will that day come, Michael, and when will fightin’ cease, 
And simple folks may till their soil and live and love in peace? .. .” 


“It’s coming soon and soon, mother, it’s nearer every day, 

When only men who work and sweat will have a word to say: 
When all who earn their honest bread in every land and soil 

Will claim the Brotherhood of Man, the Comradeship of Toil; 
When we, the Workers, all demand: ‘What are we fighting for?’... 
Then, then we'll end that stupid crime, the devil’s madness—War.” 


FR OBERT SERVICE did not consider himself a poet. “I’m not a 
poetry man,” he once said. “I’ve just written a lot of verses.” It 
was a poet who wrote “Michael,” a poet with a yearning for peace. 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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TRIAL SET FOR OCTOBER 13 





U.S. acts to bar evidence 
in Powell-Schuman case 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Special to the Guardian 
ACED WITH the prospect of public- 
ly airing some of its Korean records 
in the Powell-Schuman sedition case, the 
government has decided to drop some of 
its charges “in the interests of national 
security.” 

On the eve of the trial, originally set 
for Sept. 22, the government announced 
it would not offer evidence on some ma- 
jor charges in its original 13-count in- 
dictment. After 2142 years, Washington 
apparently decided that it had no case 
regarding the falsity of the defer.dants’ 
statements concerning alleged U.S. ag- 
gression in Korea, stalling of the Pan- 
munjom peace confrences, and prepara- 
tion for germ warfare. The trial is now 
scheduled to Yegin Oct. 13. 

Observers here view this latest action 
as leaving the prosecution free to deal 
with charges where the defense is unable 
to obtain vital evidence from China and 
North Korea. At the same time, it en- 
ables the government to avoid having 
to face the defense where the evidence 
is obtainable in this country. The gov- 
ernment decision follows the defense’s 
attempt to secure from government ag- 
encies by subpena such material as the 
transcript of the Korean truce talks, 
Central Intelligence Agency records con- 
cerning aid to Chinese Nationalist forces 
in Burma and documents related to 
American intervention in the Chinese 
civil war. 


ON GERM WARFARE: Chief points re- 
maining in the indictment, about which 
the defendants are accused of having 
written falsely, deal with the carrying 
out of germ warfare and American cas- 
ualties in Korea. 

Items which the government will not 
introduce evidence on include these: 

e “That since VJ day, Japanese war 
criminals have been turned into experts 
and have been working for the Ameri- 





cans in developing bacteriological war- 
fare.” 


e That Gen. Omar Bradley told a se- 
cret session of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee the U.S. had a “spectacular” 
plan to end the Korean fighting ‘‘on the 
eve of the launching of germ warfare.” 

The defendants were accused of hav- 
ing lied when they published these state- 
ments. As a result of the government ac- 
tion Federal Judge Louis E. Goodman 
dismissed Count 9 in the indictment. 


THE BACKGROUND: In the _ case 
against three Americans who reported 
from China during the Korean fighting, 
recent tension over the off-shore Chinese 
islands has added one more ingredient 
to the government potion brewed since 
April, 1956. 

Charging sedition because of what ap- 
peared in an American owned and edited 
magazine, founded in China in 1917, dur- 
ing the Korean action, the indictment 
against John W. Powell, his wife, Sylvia, 
and Julian Schuman, raises a new and 
vital issue for independent journals in 
the light of recent events involving U.S. 
forces in the Middle-East and Far-East. 
The issue is this: When is it safe to cri- 
ticize the government and its officials? 
The magazine, the China Monthly Re- 


view, was openly critical of American 
policy toward China before and after 
Chiang Kai-shek quit the mainland, and 
it considered the Korean action as against 
the interests of the American people. 
The case is the first in which the right 
to criticize official policy is questioned 
under a newly clasticized Sedition Act. 
The penalty upon conviction is 20 years 
in prison and $10,000 fine on each count. 


STUMBLING BLOCK: From the start, 
the defendants have been prosecuted by 
the Justice Dept. and held at bay by the 
State Dept. In the 2'-year battle to 
gain evidence many legal points have 
been argued—for example: Was Korea a 
war or a police action? Defense attor- 
ney A. L. Wirin became the first Ameri- 
can to be granted a passport to travel to 
Red China where he tracked down avail- 
able witnesses. Thousands of dollars were 
spent in and out of court. But State Dept. 
refusal to sign an agreement: with the 
Chinese government is preventing 1,000 
willing witnesses from coming to court 
to testify for the defense. 


In a= statement more than _ two 
years ago, the American Civil Liberties 
Union saw the case as a “serious threat to 
fundamental liberties.” With an eye to 
the future it said that if the defendants 
who reported on the fighting in Korea 
were convicted then, “editors cannot be 





JOHN AND SYLVIA POWELL 
For freedom of the press 


expected to publish anything which dif- 
fers from the official view, if they can 
do so only by risking 20 years’ imprison- 
ment if a jury, swayed by the passion 
and intolerance of war-time, should make 
adverse finding as to the editor’s ‘in- 
tent.’ ” 


Funds are urgently needed for what 
promises to be a long and expensive trial. 
Contributions may be sent to the Powell- 
Schuman Defense Fund, P.O. Box 1808, 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


APPEAL REJECTED 


Protests mount 
in Wilson case 


IMMY WILSON, the 55-year-old Nee 

gro sentenced to death for stealing 
$1.95 from a white woman, was denied 
a rehearing last week by the Alabama 
Supreme Court. sis execution in the elec- 
tric chair has been se’ for Oct. 24. 


Wilson was turned down as protests 
continued to pour in from alt parts of 
the world. Among the most recent was 
that of Canon John Collings of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London who called on every 
Christian in Britain to protest so that 
the American people might not “commit 
& crime against human decency.” 

Wilson’s brothers last week hire 
ed Fred Gray, attorney for the 
NAACP which is outlawed in Alabama. 
Gray said he would have to choose from 
three possible courses: (1) Ask the State 
Supreme Court for permission to introe 
duce new evidence in a lower trial courts 
(2) flie a writ of habeas corpus charging 
that Wilson had been illegally detained 
at the Atmore, Ala., prison farm; (3) 
appeal directly to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

If all else fails Gray will appeal for 
clemency to Gov. James E. Folsom who 
has hinted that he might commute the 
sentence to life imprisonment, If the lee 
gal steps should be spun out beyond Jan. 
1, when Folsom’s term expires, a cleme 
ency decision would be up to incoming 
Gov. John Patterson who has given no 
clue as to his feelings on the case. 








WASHINGTON 


How ike’s forces killed the 


By Barrow Lyons 

Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
EN. JOHN SPARKMAN (D-Ala.), pa- 
tron of housing legislation in the 
Senate, waited expectantly during the 
last hectic hours of the 85th Congress 
for a compromise that would keep the 
nation’s housing program moving until a 
new Congress should meet in January. 
Never since the eurly days of the New 
Deal had a Congress adjourned without 

doing something for housing. 


In the House, Rep. Albert Rains ‘(D- 
Ala.) waited with a compromise bill that 
could have passed both Houses without 
delay if Administration forces were to 
accept it. As against the 6-year-program 
authorizing possible expenditures esti- 
mated at $4,400,000,000 which passed the 
Senate, the Rains bill called for a shorter 
program and expenditures of about $2,- 
900,000,000. The Democrats were willing 
to make even more substantial compro- 
mises, 


But Administration forces refused to 
settle. They were standing firmly on a 
bill introduced by Rep. Edgar W. Hie- 
stand (R-Calif.), which carried $200,000,- 
000 for slum clearance and $200,000,000 
for college housing—$400,000,000 in all. 
They sent word to Sparkman that this 
was all they would yield. 


But Sparkman could not accept this 
declaration. He did not believe the Re- 
publicans would let the Congress adjourn 
without some housing legislation, in the 





Chicago Daily Tribune 
The men with a pane of plate glass 


face of serious unemployment. Upon pre- 
vious occasions cach side had yielded to 
compromise, Late on the night of Aug. 
23, as last minute measures were rushed 
through Congress, each side waited 
tensely for the opposition to soften. 


VAST INTERESTS INVOLVED: Sup- 
porting Sparkman was the Natl. Housing 
Conference composed of citizens’ groups 
anxious to obtain adequate low-cost 
housing. Included were unions, coopera- 
tives, city officials concerned with slum 
clearance, and professional housing ex- 
perts in virtually every population center. 

Behind the Republican forces were the 
great money lenders of the nation and 
some local real estate boards. They 
wished to stem the stream of Treasury 
money’ going into housing at interest 
rates that were competing with private 


money—helping to keep down the cost of - 


housing to low-income families. These 
were the great insurance companies, 
mortgage bankers, and others with sur- 
plus funds seeking profitable investment. 


TENSION HIGH: As Congress neared 
adjournment most Congressmen had 
plane tickets for home in their pockets. 
As midnight neared and the minutes 
ticked off the tension mounted. Each side 
more than half expected the other would 
give in. But neither yielded, and when 
midnight arrived they knew no action 
would be taken. Finally, the House ad- 
journed—and there was no housing bill, 

The Democrats today are estimating 
that the rigid stand of the Administra- 
tion will cost Republicans at least 20 
seats in the House in the November elec- 
tions. 

In the week that followed adjournment 
the President took two steps which af- 
fected the housing program. He released 
$100,000,000 from a reserve fund for slum 
clearance, which with $54 million avail- 
able from last year’s funds will keep the 
program going at a slower pace until a 
new Congress meets. 

He also ordered a virtual end to a $1,- 
000,000,000 lending program under which 
the Federal Natl. Mortgage Assn. has 
made commitments to purchase at par 
about $700,000,000 of mortgages of not 
more than $13,500 in value each. A new 





Burck in Chicago Sun-Tim 
“Well, anyway—we’re gaining altitude. 


schedule for purchasing at reduced prices 
has been published. The par purchases 
produced “easy” mortgage money at in- 
terest rates below the market. This above 
everything else in the Sparkman bill was 
what the mortgage bankers disliked. It 
was cutting drastically into their profits, 


FAILED BY SIX VOTES: Housing, like 
agriculture, is a field in which gove 
ernment financial aid is required. In the 
case of agriculture, it is the producer 
who requires assistance to protect him 
from the ravages of a free market, In the 
case of housing, it is the consumer, Pri-e 
vate initiative appears to be unable to 
supply sufficient slum clearance and ad- 
equate housing for lower-income groups, 

The Sparkman bill, which passed the 
Senate, was kept from a vote in the 
House simply because Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (D-Va.), Chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, didn’t like it. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn asked for suspension of 
the rules, but the House voted down his 
request. The tally lacked six votes of the 
required two-thirds majority. 
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| Little Rock: Mood o 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

HERE’S AN OLD NEGRO SPIRITUAL in which the 

singer, recalling the flight of the Israelites from 

Egypt, asks the question: “Tell me, how did you feel 
when you come out the wilderness?” 

The battling and embattled Negro community of Lit- 
tle Rock is not yet, by a long shot, out of the wilderness 
of segregation, but it feels itself a big step closer to 
the promised land of equality. Its mood, therefore, is 
a curious one—precariously »alanced somewhere be- 
tween quiet elation and an almost secret apprehension. 

The joy is easily explained. The Supreme Court’s 
Sept. 12 decision ordering a continuation of integration 
at Central High school without delay ended weeks of 
fear that the Federal government would somehow 
capitulate to Gov. Faubus and the segregationists. The 
presence in the city of 150 U-S. marshalls would seem 
to indicate that the Dept. of Justice means business 
this time and that anybody who tries to keep Negro 
students out of Central will be punished. 


IT WILL HAVE TO MOVE: But that is not the whole 
picture. Faubus’ act in closing the sch ols has put the 
matter right back where it was before—in the courts, 
and the*state courts at that. The next move was up 
to Washington and Negroes recall that the Administra- 
tion, though it may move when its hand is forced, has 
been notoriously short on initiative on the integration 
question. 

In a community with racial tensions simmering dan- 
gerously close to the surface of everyday life, Negroes 
are watching and waiting. As one observer put it, “We 
can’t stay on this middle ground long. The situation 
will have to be cleared up or messed up.” 

Mrs. Daisy Bates, NAACP state president, moves 
constantly among her people, encouraging, stimulating, 
counselling. The day before the schools did not open 
she warned an audience of followers to beware of the 
segregationists’ efforts to provoke strife. “They're go- 
ing to try to create an atmosphere for bloodshed,” she 
said. “If they can get us to lose our temper all the suf- 
fering of the children in the past year will be in vain.” 
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‘THEY SAY IT CANNOT BE 


ARKANSAS BEFORE CHINA: It was clear she was 
not advising meekness, but rather seeking to deprive 
the racists of an argument they are anxious to prove: 
that integration in the deep South must lead to vio- 
lence. Short of violence, however, Negroes are pre- 
pared to fight militantly for equal education in com- 
mon schools. And, said Mrs. Bates, “I’d rather fight 
here than in a fox hole in China.” 

The evidence of her fight—and its toll—remains at 
her home in the form of a broken picture window held 
together with masking tape and now protected by a 









the embattled Negroes | 


metal grill. Last year it was smashed by hoodlums who 
drove by in a car, threw stones and sped away. Later, 
another group was intercepted two blocks from her 
home with enough dynamite to blow up the entire 
neighborhood. But Mrs. Bates goes on, without appar- 
ent fear and with undiminished zeal. She will replace 
the broken picture window “later,” when things quiet 
down and the battle is more nearly won. 

As in all battles, there must be moments of respite. 

So it was that a happy, strongly partisan audience of 
youth and adults turned out to see two Negro high 
schools—Little Rock’s Horace Mann and North Little 
Rock’s Scipio Jones—open the football season on Sept. 
14. The talk was mainly of one team’s lack of passers 
and the other’s poor punters, but during intermission 
little groups discussed “the question” in a serious-jocu- 
lar way. One fan asked another how his governor was 
getting along. “My governor?” cume baci: the answer. 
“Yes, yours; you know, he ain’t none of mine.” 
A GIRL IN THE CHOIR: And on Sunday the city was 
bathed in the bright September fouthern sun. The 
churches were full in the morning and at Bethel Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church a lovely girl sat with 
other members of the junior choir. Her name was Mel- 
ba Patillo and. unless you Knew, there was no way to 
tell that she was one of the Tender Warriors who brav- 
ed the taunts and attacks of a little band of white 
supremacists at Central last year. 

It was youth day at the church and eventually Melba 
came down from the choir stall to welcome the visitors 
on behalf of the young people. She \-ants to be an act- 
ress. For a moment she stood, alert, self-assured, charm- 
ing. Then she spoke simply, warmly and briefly, her 
words coming in rather quick bursts. Later she min- 
gled outside the church with friends, chatted, and then 
went off to spend a normal Sunday. As she left we 
wondered at the mentality that regards this vibrant 
youngster as “inferior,” and called a cab to return to 
the hotel. 

The license plate bore the legend: Arkansas—Land 
of Opportunity. 





—Louis E. Burnham 





Little Rock story 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Asst. U.S. Atty. Gen. Malcolm R. Wil- 
key, would nevertheless find a way to re- 
open the schools immediately. Others, 
less sanguine about the pace at which 
the Administration habitually moves on 
questions of civil rights, depended on lo- 
cal public sentiment to break the stale- 
mate. As one parent put it: “The longer 
the children stay out of school, the bet- 
ter the chance the whole situation will 
backfire in Faubus’ face.” 


STUDENTS SPEAK: The city’s two daily 
newspapers—the Gazette and the Demo- 
crat—carried evidence of widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the school closing. Wen- 
dell Ross, Central High senior and presi- 
dent of the student body, told the Gaz- 
ette: “I hope that Gov. Faubus will open 
[Central High] either as a public or pri- 
vate school.” When asked what would 


or 
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Virginia: No integration 
HIS WAS the picture in Virginia as 
the school term opened: The high 

school in Front Royal, Warren County, 
remained closed on the scheduled open- 
ing day under orders of Gov. J. Lindsay 
Almond. A Federal District Court had 
ordered the school to admit 22 Negro 
applicants. In Charlottesville two white 
schools are under court order to admit 12 
Negro children when they open Sept. 22 
The Governor was expected to close those 
schools as well. In Arlington, just out- 
side Washington, schools opened strictly 
segregated, while a Federal District Court 
still considered the situation in the light 
of the Supreme Court’s action on Little 
Rock. There, and in Norfolk as well, Dis- 
trict Court rulings were expected shortly. 
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happen if the whole matter were left to 
the students, he replied: “I really believe 
that we would zo back to Central High 
School regardless of whether Negroes at- 
tended.” 

Don A. Smith, student body president 
at all-white Hall High said: “I wish we 
could go ahead and start. We've been 
delayed so long and everybody is ready 
to start.” For his part, he said, “it doesn’¢ 
make any difference to me whether f 








Phil Drew in the ILWU Dispatcher 


THE COURAGEOUS CHILDREN 


have a Negro in the same school with 
me.” 

Sixteen-year-old Larry Taylor, a Bap- 

tist minister-student at Central, told the 
Democrat: “My education is the most im- 
portant thing to me now and I would 
gladly go to Central on an integrated 
basis. The majority of students would 
not have caused any trouble last yea 
even though a majority of them probably 
prefer segregation.” 
CLASSES BY TY? In recognition of a 
growing sentiment in the white commun- 
ity that some integration may be prefer- 
able to no education, School Board mem- 
ber Dr. Dale Alford called upon parents 
not to “panic” and put forth a plan to 
carry class lectures and assignments in 
major subjects on Little Rock’s three TV 
stations. For those homes which may 
not have TV sets he suggested the chil- 
dren might take their video lessons in 
church centers. 

Several Negro leaders expressed the 
opinion that Faubus was near the end of 
his rope and that the tide would soon 
turn against him. They emphasized that 
Little Rock had always been one of the 
“better” Deep South cities for Negroes and 
that there would have been no integra- 
tion crisis if the governor had not pro- 
voked it with the use of National Guard 





troops last year. 

Bishop O. L. Sherman of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church told the 
GUARDIAN: “When Faubus says he’s 
carrying out the will of the people he’s 
misrepresenting the truth. This whole 
thing has been born out of politics. I 
personally asked the governor what was 
his attitude on integration. He pointed 
out that there is integration at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, in Hoxie and a few 
other places and then asked me: “Do you 
think integration could have proceeded 
there if the governor had opposed it?” 
But then he decided he wanted a third 
term and got together with a little politi- 
cal group and made this the main jssue. 
It’s the boldest States’ Rights ventur« 
since the Civil War and I don’t know 
where he thinks it’s going to get him.” 


OPEN THE DOOR: Pointing to the anti- 
Segregation sentiment among white 
groups, especially in the churches, Bish- 
op Sherman deplored the fact that it is 
not more vocal. He mentioned white min- 
isters who had told him that if any of 
their members joined in Faubus’ “insur- 
rection” they would be put out of the 
church. “Why, even now,” he said, “if 
Faubus were to recant and say we must 
obey the laws of this country, this rebel- 
lion would evaporate overnight.” 


LCi i 


Asked how long he felt it would take 


for integration to prevail throughout the 


South, Bishop Sherman replied: “On the 
basis of the gradual pace that’s been 
maintained so far, it won’t happen in 
my day; maybe yours, but not mine. I 


don’t favor this gradual business. I think 
if it’s unconstitutional to segregate they 
ought to order outright integration now. 
Just open the door and let all who are 
eligible go. And if it’s unlawful to seg- 
regate, there ought to be a penalty for 
those who do. Otherwise people lose re- 
spect for the law. If there were no pen- 
alty attached, everybody’d be running 
through red lights and then we'd be in 
a terrible situation.” 


Perhaps Bishop Sherman put his fin- 


ger on the terrible situation Arkansas 
finds itself in today 





Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 
“That's a mighty long word to learn in 
only four and a half years.” 
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The special role of the press 
ETECTIVE STORIES, TV SHOWS and magazine articles throw their weight on 
the side of the police against the accused. The accused, if he is prominent, has 
counsel and other means of getting the full protection of the Bill of Rights The ac- 
cused, if lowly, has no spokesman or protector. Yet the Bill or Rights was designed 
to protect all our people against overreaching by police, »rosecutors, and judges. 
The Bill of Rights tells us that when government puts its hand on the citizen it 
must do 80 only in a discreet and civilized way and have just cause to act. 


The press, therefore, has a special role in telling and retelling the story as to 
why it is that the Fifth Amendment was designed to protect the innocent as well 
as the guilty, that the Fourth was aimed to preserve the privacy of all homes, those 
of the lowly as well as those of the mighty, that the First was aimed at giving the 
non-conformist the same opportunity for freedom of expression as the orthodox. 


—Justice William O. Douglas, speaking at the Fifth Annual Benjamin 
Franklin Magazine Awards presentation in New York. 
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UNITY BEFORE SEPT. 28 VOTE? 





Stage is set in France 
for anti-Gaullist drive 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 

PARIS 
FTER a three-month-long monologue 
by de Gaulle and only isolated and 
separate undertakings by the Left, the 
door opened at last for a united left-wing 
“No” campaign against de Gaulle in the 

Sept. 28 plebiscite. 


Two important events marked the 
opening of the election campaign in the 
first week of September. On Sept. 4, while 
de Gaulle presented his Constitution to 
a select and carefully sifted audience in 
the Place de la République, many thou- 
sands of anti-Gaullist “No’-sayers mas- 
sed in near-by streets and made more 
than a show of presence despite police 
harassments. In the spirit of the unfor- 
gotten anti-Fascist May 28 parade, they 
showed they were not willing to give in 
to official Gaullist radio, TV and press 
seductions and threats. For the first time 
since de Gaulle’s coming to power on 
June 1, they could count themselves and 
measure their strength. 


The day after, in an over-crowded, en- 
thusiastic press conference, former Prem- 
jer Pierre Mendés-France went beyond 
announcing his intention to vote “No” in 
the plebiscite. After a concise analysis of 
the new Constitution and the de Gaulle 
government’s action up to now, he took 
the step long needed on the Left: He 
made a proposition to all opponents, and 
offered a program of positive, construc- 
tive action in the event their ‘“No’s” 
should win in the plebiscite. The propo- 
sition and the program was open to all 
who wanted to join it. Mendés-France’s 
proposal laid the ground at last for a 
broad and successful “No” campaign. 


THE HARD SELL: For three months, 
the country has heen swept by a publicity 
drive mapped ¢ by de Gaulle’s master 
propagandist / uré Malraux, using the 
whole arsenal uf Fascist and pre-Fascist 
methods: lies, intimidation, and threats. 
Most Frenchmen were on vacation, when 
they were allergic to political propagan- 
da. Nevertheless, they are being fed con- 
tinuous praise and glorification of the 
new government, coupled with warnings 
that voting “No” on Sept. 28 would be a 
catastrophe. The Gaullists have placed 
their men firmly in radio and TV, and 
have most of the press well in hand. 

The opposition, so far, besides the Com- 
munist press and organizations, counted 
the same few liberal papers, Le Monde, 
Express, France Observateur, some pro- 
vincial dailies, among them the Toulouse 
Depeche du Midi headed by a Mendésist 
radical: and a few small political and 
professional groups like the League of 
Rights of Man, the Union of Democratic 
Forces (grouping non-CP ‘“No’-sayers) 
and certain teachers’ unions. The “No” 
campaign got off to a slow and divided 
start, lacking momentum and originality 
and, above all, unity and a positive, con- 
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Manning in Phoenix Republic 
“Who’s commanding whom?” 


structive program. 

The left-of-center groups were once 
again scared by an old bogeyman. The 
anti-Gaullists in the Socialist Party were 
afraid of Gen. Jacques Massu and his 
Fascists; but they were more afraid still 
of Maurice Thorez. Faced with this false 
choice (the real choice today is between 
fascism and democracy), some chose 
Massu with a sigh; others decided to 
keep clear of both and carry on a solitary 
“No” campaign. 


EMERGING TRUTH: Yet one truth was 
becoming clear: If a “No” campaign 
could not be won by the CP alone, neither 
could it be successfully waged without 
the CP. The first over-all inter-left-wing 
dialogue was opened in Express in late 
August by Jean-Pierre Vigier, a leading 
CP member and well-known scientist. 
Vigier in his article touched upon the two 
points that most alarmed the non-CP 
Left about a possible all-left-wing alli- 
ance, and gave absolute CP guarantees in 
favor of civil liberties and a continued 
multi-party system in case of a coalition 
left-wing victory. (The Vigier article was 
called “the first sign of a resurrection of 
the French Left” by progressive Catholic 
writer Francois Mauriac, a de Gaulle 





DE GAULLE IN AFRICA 
A hard sell for his constitution 


their minds, the great mass of still un- 
decided voters will decide the outcome, or 
at least the measure of success of the 
plebiscite. Among them, a good many 
“with their heart in the Left” had half 
decided to vote for de Gaulle because 








A constitution for a man on a horse 


HE DE GAULLE CONSTITUTION, vastly increasing the power of the President, 

was drafted by Michel Debre, lawyer, Gaullist party leader and former cavalry 
officer who, as the N.Y. Times said, “temperamentally has never been unseated from 
his very high horse” and has concocted ‘‘a Constitution to replace the traditional 
political ‘systeme’ he so cordially despises.” These are some of its main features: 


@ The President will be elected neither directly by the people nor by the Senate 
and Assembly but by parliament plus departmental and municipal councils and rep- 
resentatives of colonial assemblies—an electoral college susceptible to much political 


trickery. 


@ The President will not be responsible to the Assembly, the only house of par- 


liament directly elected. 


@ The President will appoint the Premier and all ministers, and will have the 
right to make personal appointments to the army and civil service. He will have the 
power to dissolve parliament at will and to usurp all authority if he decides there 


is an emergency. 


@ The Administration will not have to ask a vote of confidence for its policies 
or to push a bill through parliament; opponents will have to take the initiative to 
censure the Administration, a step which would require an absolute majority of nega- 
tive votes, all abstentions being counted as votes for the Administration. 

@ The parliamentary session will be reduced from seven months to a maximum 


of five and a half months. 


@ A practically hand-picked Consultative Council will superwise the “regularity” 
of elections and referendums and examine, before their promulgation, any “organic 
laws” passed by parliament. The Council’s decision would be without the right of 


appeal. 


@ Parliament’s legislative domain will be strictly limited to specific items, all 
other fields being covered by Administrative decree. 








supporter last May but beginning to show 
grave political doubts in his weekly Ex- 
press column.) 

The Mendés-France proposal has not 
only opened the way for left-wing oppo- 
sition groups to unfreeze and get together 
for an efficient, united “No” campaign. 
By outflanking certain “Yes”-saying SP 
leaders, it cannot but sow revolt among 
part of the SP leadership (there is a great 
deal of local indignation against SP secy. 
Guy Mollet’s Gaullist conversion) and 
get broad SP rank-and-file support. No 
matter how the CP, for tactical reasons, 
will react to the Mendés-France proposal, 
once a united left-wing “No” campaign 
gets under way it will snow-ball. 

Although the issue of the plebiscite is 
the new Constitution—its merits and 
faults exhaustively explained by Gaullists 
and anti-Gaullists—few ordinary citi- 
zens are equipped to participate in the 
constitutional argument. (It is one of the 
many dishonesties of the plebiscite that 
it pretends to consult all citizens—and 
among them millions of illiterate Afri- 
cans—on a complex legal text requiring 
a political or legal background to evalu- 
ate). The plebiscite in fact is going to be 
simply a vote for or against de Gaulle 
and those surrounding him. 


THE MYTHS: As in most elections, be- 
sides those who have already made up 


they had read into his silences and his 
mystical statements a certain number of 
noble if as yet hidden intentions: 


@ De Gaulle will end the Algerian war. 


@® De Gaulle will put new men into 
new places, and definitely break with 
governmental sins of the past. 

@ De Gaulle will bring on a better life 
(less taxes, a more equitable distribution 
of charges, etc.). 


THE TRUTH: Jn three months of de 
Gaulle government, those with eyes to 
see have been grievously disillusioned on 
all counts, for: 


© De Gaulle has taken no step toward 
peace in Algeria. He has seemed to per- 
petuate its present status by the incon- 
sequential offer of immediate independ- 
ence to the much less developed black 
African territories. War and terrorism 
continue worse than ever before. 

@ The “new men” around de Gaulle 
are Guy Mollet, Georges Bidault, Pierre 
Pflimlin and Antoine Pinay. As for the 
truly new men not before in government, 
and those who most noisily support de 
Gaulle, one look at their faces, their past 
records, their present activity, is enough 
to know they purely and simply represent 
Fascism. 


@ The same privileged classes enjoy 


FIVE-YEAR FIGHT WON 


Drop move to list 
Lawyers Guild 
as subversive 


A FTER A FIVE-YEAR court battle the 
Natl. Lawyers Guild last week forc- 
ed the Dept. of Justice to abandon ef- 
forts to include it on the Attorney Gen- 


eral’s list of allegedly subversive organi- ~ 
zations. 





The victory came Sept. 12 in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., Federal District Court con- 
sidering a suit brought by the Guild to 
prevent its being listed. The Justice Dept. 
asked the court to dismiss the suit as 
“moot” because all attempts to list the 
Guild were being abandoned in any case, 


The case began on Aug. 27, 1953, when 
Atty. Gen. Brownell, in a speech to the 
American Bar Assn., threatened to list 
the Guild. The Guild immediately chal- 
lenged his right to do so. In subsequeng 
legal action the courts ruled that the 
Guild must have a formal departmental 
hearing. Last July 2 the Guild filed suit 
to end the threat of the list once and for 
all. It was that suit that ended in the 
Justice Dept.’s surrender last week. 


NO HEART FOR IT: Department spokes- 
men said that the evidence they have 
against the Guild “fails to meet the 
strict standards of proof” that are nec- 
essary. The N.Y.*Times said that the im- 
pression in Washington was that “the 
department had lost most of its enthu- 
siasm for the list—or at least for the 
tesk of defending it in court.” The At- 
torney General’s list was first published 
in~1948, ostensibly as a guide to Federal 
agencies in determining which employes 
were “security risks.” In practice the list 
has been used to smear and destroy or- 


ganizations which opposed government 
policies. 


Founded in 1937, the Guild came un- 
der bitter attack when it undertook to 
defend civil liberties cases in the wave 





of post-war persecutions. The organizae 
tion now has chapters in New York, Chie 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les and Philadelphia, with many mem- 
bers-at-large in other states. 

defend civil liberties cases in the wave 


Guild President John M. Coe and exe 
ecutive secy. Royal W France in a joint 
statement called the Justice Dept.’s sure 
render “another notable victory for freee 
dom of speech and association and inde- 
pendence of the bar.” 





the same .privileges (the recent Pinay 
loan was exclusively for big-capital bene 
efit); prices continue to rise (France to- 
day has the most expensive gasoline in 
Europe, a little over $1 a gallon); taxes 
have reached a new high (this has 
brought on a great wave of discontent 
in the countryside in particular). 


THE PROSPECTS: For these reasons de 
Gaulle is losing some ground every day, 
ground that can be won and doubled by 
a united “No” campaign. 


It seems highly improbable that the 
“No” campaign can win a victory in met- 
ropolitan France against so many odds} 
the lack of time; the unprecedented 
Gaullist electoral pressure, even using 
blackmail: (“Voting No in the plebiscite 
means civil war ...!”). But if it can 
break down the margin of “Yes” votes 
and show the opposition is a political 
force to be reckoned with, then it will 
fulfill a major political function and 
build a bridge to the future. 
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SEVEN OUT OF EIGHT IN THE COMMONWEALTH ARE COLORED 





All Britain is shaken to the roots by race riots 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 
FTER THREE WEEKENDS of ter- 
ror and daily acts of violence against 
colored residents in Nottingham and 
London’s Notting Hill, British compla- 
cency about race relations has been shak- 
en to its foundations. The repercussions 
are broad and deep throughout the Brit- 
ish “commonwealth of nations,” of whose 
citizens seven out of eight are colored. 
Only its royal head, who speaks to her 
“family” once a year at Christmas, re- 

mains wrapped in austere silence. 


Ghana’s High Commissioner demanded 
protection for Africans in Britain; Trin- 
idad’s Labor Minister Granado arrived 
to investigate and report; and a clamor 
to limit immigration from the Common- 


_ wealth brought tree alarmed govern- 


ment leaders from the West Indies to 
Whitehall for taiks with Home Secy. But- 
ler and Colonial Secy. Lennox-Boyd. 


For the British government any for- 

malized color-ban on immigration would 
raise more problems in the Common- 
wealth than it could conceivably solve 
at home, and is politically out of the 
question. But some find ominous the sug- 
gestion raised in press reports of the 
Whitehall talks, that the government 
might try to “persuade Commonwealth 
and Colonial countries to impose volun- 
tary restrictions” on migration to Brit- 
ain. 
DIVISION: Press, parties and public are 
divided on the issue of some form of lim- 
itation. Of three MP’s representing Not- 
tingham and Notting Hill who have rais- 
ed the demand, two ar. Laborites; others 
in their party are strongly opposed and 
pressing harder than ever for legislation 
to outlaw race discrimination. 


Meanwhile Dr. Azikiwe, Prime Minis- 
ter of Eastern Nigeria, arrived in London 
and said pointedly: “Britain has always 
get an example of liberalism on racial 
issues ... [but] we would not like to be 
in a Commonwealth where we were treat- 
ed as second-class citizens.” From Trini- 
dad, West Indies Fedn. Prime Minister 
Sir Grantley Adams notified Whitehall of 
his “utter” and absolute” opposition to 
restricting migration to Britain. 


The Observer seemed to speak for most 
thinking Britons in calling the restric- 
tion proposal “shameful,” suggesting that 
its advocates “should logically demand 


withdrawal of all white settlers from 
Kenya.” It said Britain “must bear some 
responsibility” for colonial conditions 
which cause migration here. The Times 
proposed more education about Asia and 
Africa, of which the average British 
child’s conception “does not go much be- 
yond the ideas culled from strip car- 
toons and horror comics.” The mass- 
circulation Mirror launr hed a belated as- 
sault on the “plain ignorance” which it 
seid caused the riots, with a series on 
“where they come from, what they do at 
home, why they are here.” 


BEGUN BY FASCISTS: Few now dispute 
that the riots were touched off by fas- 
cists, who selected for their planned pyro- 
mania districts where colored people are 
concentrated. As to how the numerically 
insignificant fascist groups could have 
lit so big a fire so easily, some sought the 
real causes, some in classical fashion to 
blame it on the “undesirable,” “dirty,” 
“criminal” ‘habits of the victims. 


The colored communities are bitter 
about the roles played by the press, police, 
courts and government. Britain’s still 
lily-white government viewed the out- 
breaks with alarm, but not enough to 
send any minister to visit the trouble 
spots or to bar rabble-rousers from them. 
The courts have sentenced a number of 
Negroes to up to three months in prison 
for carrying defensive weapons, in addi- 
tion to whites who terrorized them. 


Negroes complained to  Trinidad’s 
Granado of shameless pro-white bias by 
cops in the trouble areas, and of being 
addressed by them as “dirty niggers” 
and “black bastards.” An Irish worker 
in Notting Hill said these complaints were 
justified, and told the GUARDIAN: 


“It always was a tough area, but the 
police have handled it in the past by 
being tougher. This bunch of outside fas- 
cists and local teddy-boys could easily 
have been handled before things got 
really bad, but they don’t seem to be 
making a serious effort—all they've got 
here is baby-faced ‘sobbies who patrol in 
threes and are scared to death them- 
selves. Now it’s not safe for anyone and 
the local half-wits are having a field 
day.” 

THE FACTS: The cautious but effective 
fascist theme to whip up a lynch spirit, 
in street meetings and in leaflets which 
kids have been recruited to distribute, is: 





A LADY READY FOR ANYTHING 
If they attacked her London home... 


“Protect your jobs—stop the colored in- 
yesion.” These are some of the facts 
which the West Indian Welfare Service 
and a few non-governmental groups have 
been trying to publicize, with little help 
from the press before the storm broke: 


e According to incomplete official sta- 
tistics, Which probably underestimate the 
outgoing total, last year 138,800 persons 
emigrated from Britain to the Common- 
wealth and only 51,300 the other way. As- 





suming half of the latter to be colored, 
about six emigrated for every one colored 
who entered Britain. 

e Conditions in the West Indies, 
whence most colored immigrants come, 
are indicated by the infant mortality rate 
there—66 per 1,000 live births, compared 
with 24 in Britain. 

® With unemployment growing, Ne- 
groes (according to a typical London em- 
ployment agency) “apply to the labor ex- 
changes without success” for unskilled 
jobs; when qualified Negroes apply for 
skilled or office jobs, “we [the agency] 
do our best but in 99 cases out of 100 
employers will not grant an interview.” 

e Negro immigrants concentrate in 
small city areas, paying exorbitant rents 
for overcrowded slum accommodations, 
because landlords in areas they prefer will 
not rent to them. (There is no discrimin- 
ation in London public housing, but the 
supply of public housing does not begin 
to meet the demand). Actually there are 
four colored persons for every 1,000 whites 
in Britain, and if they were not forced 
into ghettoes they would hardly be no- 
ticed. 

CONTRADICTIONS: For those who have 
lived with entrenched jimcrow elsewhere, 
Britain’s first major controversy on “the 
race problem” has a this-is-where-we- 
came-in flavor. Colored people here real- 
ize they will have to exercise patience 
while the most elementary, irrelevant 
and extravagant arguments and explan- 
ations are warmed over by the palefaces 
who don’t yet know what has hit them. 

But the picture here contrasts strik- 
ingly with the American. On the one 
hand, offensive racist expressions are 
still common currency in British con- 
versation and publications—used as a 
rule in all innocence, for there seemed 
to be no “problem” and hence no need 
for education in common politeness. On 
the other hand, even after the riots, 
whites and Negroes strolling together or 
courting are still a common sight, at- 
tracting no special attention in British 
streets and parks. 

While the devate drags on between 
advocates of strong, effective prophy- 
laxis and those who would brush the 
specter under the rug, colored members 
of the Commonwealth “family” will have 
to pay a little more than before in blood 
and insecurity for the privilege of living 
in the Motherland. 





DEFIED UN-AMERICANS IN BRIDGEPORT 





Gilden wins reinstatement to job 


ERT GILDEN, onetime director of 

the Connecticut People’s Party, af- 
filiated with the Progressive Party, has 
Won an arbitration award against the 
Singer Manufacturing Co. of Bridgeport 
which fired him Oct. 9, 1956, for invok- 
ing the Fifth Amendment under ques- 
tioning by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


At the time of Gilden’s dismissal his 
union, the AFL-CIO Intl. Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, refused to process his 
grievance. When Gilden sought as an in- 
dividual to invoke the arbitration clause 
of the union contract, the company re- 
fused to agree and was upheld by the 
Natl. Labor Relations Board. Through 
Stamford attorney Samuel Gruber, Gilden 
took the case to the state Superior Court, 
which affirmed his right to arbitration. 
The Singer Co.’s appeal was rejected by 
the state Supreme Court of Errors and 
the arbitration was ordered. 


The arbitrator, Sidney L. Kahn of New 
Work City, ruled that the case contained 
bo factors “necessary to sustain the dis- 
Gharge.” He thrust aside a technical rea- 
gon for the firing, that Gilden had falsi- 
fied an employment record, as “de mini- 

us” and as an afterthought and 

merely a pretext for discharge.” 








Herblock in Washington Post 
“Fair is fair.” 


GETS BACK PAY: Gilden was ordered 
restored to his job with back pay up to 
&® point when he would have been laid 
off in January, 1957. The Singer Co. was 
further ordered to rehire Gilden without 
loss of seniority when the company re- 
hires employes now on lay-off status. 


Gilden called the Kahn decision “a vin- 
dication of my original refusal to be a 
party to any attempt...toinfringe upon 
the individual's freedom of thought and 
association guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights,” but said that his satisfaction 


was “dampened” by the fact that four 
other Bridgeport workers were still out 
otf jobs from which they were fired 
by General Electric for invoking their 
Constitutional rights in the same hear- 
ing. 





The war for Jenkins’ ear 


BOUT 200 YEARS AGO, after the Spaniards cut an ear off a no-good English 

seaman named Jenkins, Britain got into a war with Spain that was known as 
“the war of Jenkins’ ear.” If the U.S. gets into a war over the Chinese islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, its cause will be equally fantastic and even less popular. 

For the Quemoy and Matsu problem has been deliberately manufactured by 
the United States with its ambition to have a base right on the shores of the Com- 
munist world. How would the U.S. like it, if Russia grabbed Cuba? 

. Formosa, formerly a colony of Japan, is 100 miles off the Chinese coast and pro- 
vides sanctuary for the farcical Chiang Kai-shek regime which drags out its shad- 
owy existence thanks to the enormous spendings of the American taxpayer. 

The two rocky little islands of Q & M, only a few mules off the Chinese coast, 
were seized and fortified by Chiang on American urging. The avowed reason was 
that these would be a jump-off place for Chiang’s reconquest of China—a lunatic 


dream long since exploded. 


Now the Chinese Communists are taking Steps to remove this threat right on 
their own doorstep. To call this aggression is total nonsense. 

Today’s world is far too small and far too dangerous for bully-boy behavior in 
international affairs. The Americans were asking for trouble in trying to put military 


bases on the very shores of China. 


Peace is hard enough to come by and retain even when nations exercise some 
common sense and reasonable tact. But it certainly can’t long survive stunts like 


the Q and M affair. 


We don’t like Communism, and the Communists most of the time are objection- 
able and troublesome. But neither Heaven nor Mankind has given the United States 
the assignment of running all the rest of the world. 

Uncle Sam's nose is getting too long for his own good, 

—The Financial Post, Toronto, Aug. 20, 1958 
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WORKERS AND STUDENTS DEMAND A NEW DEAL 





By John Hill 
Special to the Guardian 


MEXICO CITY 
N A FEW short weeks, the political 
landscape of Mexico has changed dras- 
tically. When incoming President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos enters the National Palace 
on December 1, he will have to deal with 
organized forces which were only trends 
on election day. The hope is that he will 
represent these forces rather than try to 
repress them. 
These things have happened in a two- 
week period: 


There’s a brisk new spirit stirring | Mexico 


@ A new kind of Mexican labor leader, 
Demetrio Vallejo Martinez, was triumph- 
antly installed as general secretary of the 
100,000-strong railroad workers union, 
the first rank-and-file worker in the his- 
tory of the union to be directly elected 
to the post by his fellows. 


@ Tens of thousands of students, who 
over a previous weekend had paralyzed 
Mexico City’s transportation system by 
seizing scores of buses, conducted a huge 
and highly disciplined demonstration 
through the center of town in their cam- 
paign against a fare rise. 


@ The government finally expropriated 
the 650,000-acre cattle empire of Cananea 
in the state of Sonora, property of the 
American heirs of the 19th century rob- 
ber baron William C. Greene, site of the 
first great strike of Mexican labor in 
1906, which for 40 years had defied the 
provisions of the Mexican Constitution 
and agrarian laws. 

@ Mexican national capital flexed its 
muscles in an unprecedented way when 
a group of Mexican businessmen and in- 
dustrialists bought out the foreign own- 
érs of the principal telephone company 
in the country. Until Aug. 18, 74% of the 
shares of Teléfonos de México had be- 
longed in equal parts to the Intl. Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. of New York 
and to a subsidiary of L. M. Ericcson of 
Sweden, with the rest already in Mexican 
hands. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT: The main 
strand in this fabric of events is the re- 
juvenation of the Mexican labor move- 
ment. That began earlier this year with 
the strikes of telegraph operators and 
primary school teachers which were 
fought and won despite the opposition 
and sabotage of the official union lead- 
ers. However, these strikes turned out to 
be merely a prelude to the movement that 
took hold among the railroad workers 
and which has changed the complexion 
of one of Mexico’s largest and most im- 
portant unions. 

One of the most significant conse- 
quences of this upheaval is the fresh 
breath of democracy it has brought. The 
constitution of the railroad workers un- 
jon, like those of many Mexican labor 
organizations, only permitted indirect 
elections to the top posts. This system 
facilitated the imposition, sometimes by 
force, of venal leaders who raided the 
union treasuries or aspired to political 
office. Meanwhile, the cost of living rose 
much faster than wages. 

Of all the major industry groups, the 
pay of railway workers proportionately 
advanced least. And it looked as if the 
history of their disappointments was 
about to repeat itself earlier this year 
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50,000 TOOK PART IN THIS MARCH IN MEXICO CITY 
They were protesting the increase in the city’s bus fares 


when the general secretary of the union, 
Samuel Ortega Hernandez, who had been 
nominated by the governing party as one 
of its senatorial candidates, arbitrarily 
reduced the demand for a 350 peso wage 
increase, formulated by a union commis- 
sion composed of workers and not of- 
ficials, to 200 pesos ($16). Moreover, it 
appeared that the national railroad ad- 
ministration was unwilling to grant much 
more than half this amount. 


BIG SURPPISE: But then the unexpect- 
ed happened. On June 26 the workers in 
all but two states, where they were not 
notified in time, stopped for two hours to 
enforce the demand of their wage com- 
mission, At the same time a movement 
spread with brush-fire speed throughout 
the union to repudiate Ortega and all the 
local leaders who had supported him. On 
succeeding days, four, six and eight-hour 
stoppages took place, until President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines intervened and 
reached an agreement directly with the 
workers’ commission, providing for q 215 
peso a month increase. 


This was a formidable victory, not only 
because of the amount of the raise won, 
but because it was granted long before 
the expiration of the union contract. But 
there was more to come. During the week 
of stoppages, the heads of over half the 
union locals throughout the country had 
been thrown out of office and new lead- 
ers chosen. With their wage demand set- 
tled, the first order of business of the 
commission became the ouster of Ortega. 

Two days after the general elections, in 
which Ortega gained his senatorship, he 
and the entire executive committee of 
the union drarnatically resigned—to be 
replaced immediately by their deputies. 


This switch was designed to keep the 
union business in the family. But a spe- 
cial convention elected a brand-new ex- 
ecutive committee, headed by Demetrio 
Vallejo Martinez, leader of the wage com- 
mission, Then came a period of wran- 
gling over which of the two bodies would 
obtain government recognition. 

The impossibility of salvaging the old 
order became clear on July 26 when the 


workers stopped fer one hour, conclusive- 
ly demonstrating their support of Val- 
lejo. Still the negotiations with the gov- 
ernment continued fruitlessly. On legal 
grounds, the Labor Dept. refused to rec- 
ognize Vallejo and his fellow officers. On 
July 31, the workers struck for two hours, 
the next day for three, the next for five. 
The authorities compounded their error 
by an attempt to repress the movement. 


60,000 TO 7%: On Aug. 2, police invaded 
the offices of locals occupied by Vallejo 
followers, and the army took possession 
of all railway facilities. Twenty minutes 
later the locomotives in the railroad 
yards of Mexico City emitted three long 
blasts and a short one: General Strike. A 
message from Vallejo halted operations 
throughout the country. 


More arrests followed, workers weré 
dismissed, but the trains didn’t run. Val- 
lejo was called in for further negotia- 
tions, the President intervened again, 
and on Aug. 6 the demands of the new 
leadership were finally accepted. Direct 
elections were agreed on to select new 
national and local committees, all ar- 
rested were freed, all dismissed were re- 
hired with back pay. 


The trains ran again and the elections 

took place under the supervision of a 
commission of representatives of both 
factions and the government, with Val- 
lejo pitted against Ortega’s substitute. 
The vote, officially certified: 59,759 for 
Vallejo to seven for him who caused all 
the trouble, as one reporter put it. 
NEW SPIRIT: The railroad worker spirit 
is apparent in the current fight of the 
oil workers to purge their union of cor- 
rupt leaders and in the movement launch- 
ed by the students directed not only 
against a fare increase but demanding 
city ownership of Mexico City’s anachron- 
istic system of 96 private bus lines. 

But by the first week of September the 
government was acting tough again. Of- 
ficials banned a mass rally called by a 
progressive faction of the primary teach- 
ers union in Mexico City and called out 
Federal troops, firemen and police riot 
squads to enforce the ban, 

The resulting disturbances raged 
through the heart of the city into the 
night. On Sept. 7 casualties from tear gas 
poisoning and police beatings were listed 
at more than 300. Fifteen persons were 
on the critical list. There were 250 arrests. 

But the new spirit sweeping the union 
movement persists and will have to be 
reckoned with by the incoming govern- 
ment of Adolfo Lopez Mateos. 





THE CHEYENNE STORY 





A mission of conscience 


HE UNIVERSITY of Chicago on Fri., 

Aug. 29, awarded a Master of Arts de- 
gree in history, in absentia, to a young 
American scholar. The recipient, Ken- 
neth Calkins, and his wife Ellanor had 
left Chicago on a mission of conscience. 
When the degree was granted they were 
securely lodged in Wyoming’s Laramie 
County jail. Two days later they cele- 
brated their first wedding anniversary 
and quietly went about serving their 104- 
day sentences. 


The charge against the Calkins couple 
was trespassing. But their “crime,” in 
the eyes of the Justice of the Peace who 
sentenced them and of those who stake 
the nation’s future on the might of its 
weapons, wus far more reprehensible. On 
Aug. 18 they had gone to the site north- 
east of Cheyenne where the Air Force is 
preparing to launch Atlas Inter-contin- 
ental ballistic missiles. 


Military police stopped them as they 
tried to enter the site to talk to workers 
and disribute leaflets egainst war. They 
were held for several hours. When, after, 
they sat down in a vehicle entrance, truck 
drivers dragged them aside. One driver 
kicked Kenneth Calkins several times. 


HIT BY TRUCK: The next day they re- 
turned with Arthur Springer of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and Rev. Theodore Olson, a 
Beptist minister of Fallsington, Pa. Cal- 
kins again sat down at the road gate 
and this time he was joined by Rev. Ol- 


son. Repeatedly truck drivers and con- 
struction workers dragged them away 
and each time they returned. Finally a 
foreman signalled a large gravel truck 
forward and it ran into Kenneth Calkins, 
fracturing his pelvis. 

All four pacifists were arrested. Cal- 
kins spent ten days in the hospital and 
was then moved to the jail where he 
joined his wife and Rev. Olson. 

Springer, who pleaded not guilty, re- 
mained at liberty on $450 bond and used 
his freedom to solicit support from paci- 
fist and other peace groups around the 
country. He and Olson had been the first 
to arrive in Cheyenne, in mid-June, to 
organize the protest and they were de- 
termined to carry on. 


SILENT PATROLS: Others came to join 
the little group in Cheyenne—not in great 
numbers, but singly and in pairs. Three 
students, Bruce Benner, Ross Flanagan 
and Richard Pierce, came from the San 
Francisco Bay area. A 20-year-old Air 
Force veteran, John White, came from 
Lansdowne, Pa. Erica Enzer joined the 
group from Chicago, and Lawrence Scott 
from Philadelphia. 

Efforts to obstruct construction were 
replaced by silent patrols at the site from 
dawn to dusk, by leaflet distributions, 
poster displays and peace-talk with who- 
ever would listen. Miss Enzer and White 
soon joined the others in jail, but the 
protest goes on. 

Some of the pacifists represent organ- 





Canard Enchaine, Paris 


Will these birds migrate? 


izations such as the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action Against Nuclear Weap- 
ons, the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the American Friends Service Committee. 


STOP AND THINK: Do they expect to 
stop the Cheyenne project? Hardly. But 
Miss Enzer says: “What we can do is 
protest so vigorously that people will 
stop and think about what this base rep- 
resents. Once the American people start 
thinking there will be more hope.” 

The Cheyenne pacifists report that 
their efforts are generally met with open 
hostility but that some sympatheti: peo- 
ple have been discovered. They have 
found that “some workers who agree that 
missiles will not bring peace have said 
they are working on the base only be- 
cause there are no other jobs available 
during the recession. Their families have 
to eat.” 

Letters to the prisoners and money to 
support the protest may be sent in care 
of Lawrence Scott, 2103 Carey Av., Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
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Spain today: 
Story of the 
long night 


T IS ALMOST 20 years now since ‘“‘de- 
mocracy” caused the night to fall 
on democracy in Spain, setting the stage 
for the giant disillusionments, hypocri- 
sies and holocausts of our Time of the 
Toad. In those decades a new genera- 
tion has grown up for whom “Spain” is 
@ mere incident in history books and an 
irritating obsession in the minds of pre- 
war-vintage progressives. 


For us of the “Spain generation,” who 
thus obsessively bear that gallant re- 
public’s crucifixion closest to our hearts, 
a mission has been beautifully carried 
out by two Americans, Elizabeth Lyttle- 
ton and Herbert Sturz. They lived for a 
year in an Andalusian fishing and farm- 
fing village, talked to everyone from 
priests to prostitutes and from fascist 
torturers to anti-fascist veterans, and put 
down a picture of such a typical com- 
munity 20 years after.* 


This they could do only, in the nature 
of things, by masquerading as friends of 
the Franco regime, and then at some 
danger to themselves. And in the nature 
of things it had to be a “novelized” story 
about non-existent La Farola. But it is 
a picture carrying the stamp of truth— 
unmistakable because the authors have 
neither sensation-mongered nor unfairly 
tipped the scales against any of the act- 
ors in the tragedy. 


ERE we can learn what has been 

almost hidden from us ever since 
Hitler wired his congratulations to 
Franco: how it was and is through the 
long night for the ordinary people of 
Spain. We meet the bloodthirsty village 
shrew whose denunciations, in the years 
of atrocity and famine after 1939, caused 
over 50 people to be executed for the 
Civil War killing of her brother, a priest. 
We meet Franco’s Civil Guard of today, 
who to keep the people in line apply to 
selected victims such “mild” torture as 
burning the soles off their feet. None 
dare protest “for fear he might be next.” 
Hatred and violence seethe always just 
below eruption point. 


Corruption rules, and we meet the 
petty Falangists and community “lead- 
ers” who stink of it. The schoolmaster 
who, beneath a huge Franco portrait, 
beats into his pupils “the inspiring life 
and death of Mussolini.” (“The Spanish 
schools now teach that the earth is round, 
but this is about as far as they have 





got. Though the Pope has acknowledged 
evolution with reservations, many Span- 
ish maestros do not accede.”) The “offi- 
cial” village midwife, wife of the Falange 
leader, who won’t stir without a fat fee 
—and the devoted “Aunt Isabel” who 
delivers most of the babies for nothing 
but is tried and jailed for doing it with- 
out a license. 


We savor the people’s smoldering bit- 
terness against the Church, which watch- 
es like a praying mantis over the carni- 





CHILDREN OF SPAIN 
They reap the storm 


val of exploitation, and meet priests 
both good and bad. When one priest is 
exposed as a seducer, the fury of the 
anti-Church majority flares up as he is 
pelted with rotten vegetables, ox dung 
and rocks. Another, who gives food to 
the poor and “persecutes the rich,” is 
removed as a “Communist.” 


We smell the “truckloads of orange 


blossoms” and hear the wine-drugged . 


people chanting primitive Moorish melo- 
dies as the image of the Virgin, valued 
at over a million pesetas, is borne through 
the streets at a festival of superstitious 
death-symbolism. We enter the brothels 
which offer an escape from squalor to 
the daughters of the despised and re- 
jected. There we meet the decaying aris- 
tocrat who blows his last land property 
in magnificent debauch, and the cunning 
peasant building a new empire of ex- 
ploitation, driving his slaves into a frenzy 
so that they draw lots for the privilege 
of murdering him. 


Death hovers over every aspect of the 
community drama, yet life somehow goes 
on in an aroma of garbage, fish offal 
and excrement. The burning sun pro- 
vides crude sanitation as flies swarm over 
naked children and sweating field work- 
ers; in the evenings the street defiantly 
blazes and hums as the women stroll in 
their prettiest dresses with flowers in 
their hair. From the almost unknown 
outside world comes nothing but fuel 
for the people’s despair, but the ancient 
Christian message of brotherhood breaks 
through. Amid all the physical and spir- 
itual decay genuine love between man 
and woman, parents and children, work- 
er and comrade continues to triumph 
here and there over the tyranny of ana- 
shronistic custom and artificially stimu- 
lated intolerance. 


TUBERCULOUS young man _ suc- 

cumbs to police torture, and the 
picture ends with his beggarly funeral— 
yet on a note of confidence in the power 
ot the people. They bar the way into the 
church to the hypocritical “leading citi- 
zens,” and act upon the dead man’s last 
words: “You should all get together and 
refuse to cut the cane.” In the hills a 
band of “outlaws,” self-exiled from the 
village, is gathering. 


Here is the Spanish tragedy presented 
responsibly and three-dimensionally, 
with all the appropriate color and hu- 
mor as well as warm affection for suf- 
fering, striving mankind. The authors 
have set themselves—if they have not 
always maintained—a high standard of 
craftsmanship. Most of the lickspittle 
press has paid their work the tribute of 
ignoring it. Franco Spain is, after all, 
our ally against atheistic materialism, 
etc. All o1 the “Spain generation” should 
take their cue from here: read it and 
spread the word. : 
—Cedric Belfrage 
*“REAPERS OF THE STORM, by Eliza- 

beth Lyttleton and Herbert Sturz. 

T. Y. Crowell Co., N.Y. 303 pp. $3.95. 


WHAT ARE MARRIAGES MADE OF? 





Distaff side of the bed 


VE MERRIAM has written a pas- 

sionate book about the truths and 
hypocrisies of marriage. Without the 
poisons of hatred, she has given us the 
emotional history of the problems and 
possibilities of marriage through the 
scope of her poetry in The Double Bed.* 
In the book she tackles the Double Stan- 
dard with strong observations on wom- 
an’s dependency, its causes, results and 
its future. Most male readers will need 
@ woman’s guidance to comprehend the 
references to the subtle experiences of 
such dependency. 


Miss Merriam does use too much pun- 
ning on trite expressions, which over- 
intellectualizes her honest and whole- 
some sentiments. She also at times falls 
into thgirut of T. S. Eliot’s effete use 
of a one-person language of associations, 
as if to say “you figure me out; I’m very 
unusual.” But her special strength lies 
in the fact that she is so representative 
of the identifiable stages all women go 
through that she speaks for us all and 
makes us more conscious of our identity 
with each other. This is an important 
step toward uniting women, rather than 
making them feel dis-united and antag- 
onistic toward men. 


EGINNING WITH the affirmation 

of love and its untried emotions to 
be fulfilled through marriage and the 
establishing of a new home to replace 
the parental home, The Double Eed 
starts with “The Wedding Party,” like 
a chorus of feelings and attitudes from 
the guests, and the unfaltering hopes of 
the bride and groom. Through the posi- 
tive enhancements of the wedding night 
and moment before conception, the tre- 
mendous meanings of marriage and chil- 
dren are presented before the doubts 
set in: 
Let the world stané still and go roaring 

through space 

Fired on the snoinent of our embrace 


The second part, “The Nest,” makes 
contact with the realities of merriage, 
but still with the optimism of love and 
fulfillment through the _ relationship 
with the husband and then with the 
children. It is particularly tender when 
the mother begins to realize how much 
is called for to build the family, with 
a perspective of the future. But the nega- 
tion of perfection has set in with a 
stunning cry: 

Now you can be so busy that you won’t 
have time to think. 

Your dreams can sterilize with the bot- 
tles in the sink. 


In part three, “The Alienation,” there 


are unsoftened exposes of His and Hers, 
The Money Tree and Two-Faced Women, 
along with yearning efforts to realize the 
original love and enthusiasm for life and 
marriage. The momentum carries through 
the bitterest disillusionments to a new 
plea for solving the contradiction be- 
tween accepting dependency and rebell- 
ing against it: 


Some mornings i rise before the morn- 
ing light, 


Fumbling over the cold floor— 
What in the world are you searching 
for? 
The worid 


[SS MERRIAM says No to negating 
marriage, and calls for a new ap- 
praisal of its unnecessary poor results: 
and as future wives, the prime legates 
of life, 
exposed to the truth of a body 
and a growing body of truth. 


“Toward Monogamy,” the fourth part, 
naturally comes around to a re-affirma- 
tion of marriage, but with this differ- 
ence: the rebirth will be by equality and 
through “independent women with in- 
dependent means,” in place of the low 
status of marriage and women caused 
by women’s dependency. 


Aside from its telling clues to the dis- 
enchantments of marriage, The Double 





Bed is of the highest standard of poetry. 
Using a varying rhythm consistent with 
each subject, and with the use of free 
verse in the modern form of rhyming 
at random, Miss Merriam has caught 
the beauty and tragedy of all marriage. 


She has placed the trouble where it 
belongs—from the first naive lovesong 
to the exaltation of her vision of the fu- 
ture. 

—Phyllis Gaman 
*THE DOUBLE BED, by Eve Merriam. 

Cameron Associates, 100 W. 23d St., 

N.Y.C. 11, N.Y 160 pp. $3.50. A Libe 

erty Book Club selection (same ade 

dress), Price $2.50 to members ($2.57 
in New York). 





LABOR MP FRANK ON CAPITALISM 





2,200 hear Harold Davies in Ohio 


Special to the Guardian 

CLEVELAND 
VER 2,200 PERSONS attended meet- 
ings in two Ohio cities for British 
Labor MP Harold Davies this month and 
heard him call for an end to nuclear 
testing and a reduction in armaments, 
He said the only time the capitalist sys- 
tem can provide anything close to full 
employment is when it is preparing for 

war, at war or coming out of war. 

On Sept. 8 he spoke to 175 people at 
the Unitarian Society of Cleveland, at a 
meetjng arranged by Sam Pollock, presi- 
dent of Local 427 of the Amalgamated 
Retail Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men. 

The next night, Davies addressed a Lo- 
cal 427 rally against Ohio’s “right-to- 
work” bill.. Over 1,900 members and 
friends attended this special membership 
meeting to protest the bill which will ap- 
pear on the Ohio ballot in November. 
Davies shared the platform with Walter 
Davis, associate editor of the Cleveland 
Citizen, AFL-CIO paper. 


A POINT MADE: It was the first time 


most of these union men and women had 
ever heard a socialist speaker. Davies 
said that one of the tragedies of modern 
civilization is that man has been aban- 
doning the search for truth. “You might 
not like what I have to say,” he said, 
“but if I get you to argue and to think, 
then I’ve made my point.” 


On Sept. 11, Davies spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Adult Education Assn. in Ak- 
ron and then at a special meeting ar- 
renged for him at the Akron Community 
Services Building. The second Akron 
meeting was chaired by Joe Glazer, edu- 
cational director of the United Rubber 
Workers, ‘and a well-known singer and 
writer of union songs. 


In his Cleveland and Akron tour Dav- 
ies was interviewed on all the major ra- 
dio stations and newspapers and appear= 
ed on television. His visit was preceded 
by a week of intensive activity in the la- 
bor movement on the “right-to-work” 
bill—Issue No. 2. On Sept. 7, 4,200 union- 
ists from all over Ohio rallied against 
the bill in Columbus. 
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The China crisis 


(Continued fram Page 1) 


ments nothing has been quite so sweep- 
ing.” 


PROTESTS: Dulles’ hair-raising state- 
ment created a sensation abroad, even 
stirred some protest at home. British 
Prime Minister Macmillan tried to calm 
Parliament by insisting that Britain has 
no commitment to the U.S. in the Far 
East crisis; Labor Party leaders called 
his statement “obscure and evasive,” de- 
manded a more clearcut disavowal of U.S, 
policy. Australian Prime Minister Men- 
zies denied that his government’s mili- 
tary pact with the U.S. covered opera- 
tions in the Formosa Strait 


Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky 
former U.S. Ambassador to India, urged 
the President to persuade Chiang to 
withdraw his forces from the offshore 
islands. Even the U.S. Commander-in- 
Chief in the Pacific, Adm. Harry D. Felt, 
Times ‘to have 


was reported by the 
the wisdom of de- 


raised questions about 

fending the offshore islands, the ade- 
quacy of U.S. stocks of conventional ex- 
plosives, and the effectiveness of Chi- 
ang’s forces. 

Although the Pentagon hastened to 
deny that Felt had made any such state- 
ment, the report was too detalled to heve 
been spurious. Felt said that Chiang’s 
Navy seemed inclined to avoid engaging 
Peking’s forces and that, in case of wat 
over Quemoy, U.S, forces would be com- 
pelled to use nuclear weapons at an early 
stage. He was understood to have con- 
ceded that Southeast Asian leaders re- 
garded Peking’s concern over Quemoy 


more justified than Washington’; inter- 
est in the offshore islands 
FALSE CONCLUSIONS: On Sept. 11 


President Eisenhower took time out from 
golf to hasten to the support of “the 
greatest Secretary of State’’ he had ever 
known. In a TV and radio address to the 
nation, he resorted to a totally false anal- 
ogy, and drew an equally false and dan- 
gerous conclusion 


He likened Peking’s attempt to recover 
Quemoy to Hitler's attack against 
Czechoslovakia and Austria insisted 


that the U.S. will fight for Quemoy and 
will not be “either lured or frightened 
into appeasement” of Peking. 

The President’s speech provoked even 
stronger reaction abroad against US 
policy towards China. Typical of British 
press reaction was an editorial in the 
Scotsman which accused the President 
of “the absurdity of comparing a Chinese 
attempt to capture an island which is 
undoubtedly Chinese with Mussolini’s 
grab of Ethiopia, Japan’s grab of Man- 
churia, or Hitler's grab of Czechoslova- 
kia.” The Seotsman added that the real- 
ly serious case of “apeasement” is the 
U.S. appeasement of Chiang 
NOTHING LEFT: The Dulles-Eisenhow - 
er position—unless sharply modified— 
seemed to doom the Warsaw talks to cer- 
tain failure. For, by insisting that Chiang 
in Formosa represents China, by taking 
for granted that the Peking government 
is a temporary pnenomenon, by making 
the future of Quemoy non-negotiable 
by permitting Asst. Secy. of State Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox on Sept. 15 to say that the 
U.S. was det t 
of the UN, Washing 
China to negotiate disappear - 
ance of the Chinese People’s Republic 
fulfillment of Dulles’ prophec 

Since the Chinese public 
cannot be expected to commit Suicide to 
please Dulles, only an aroused American 
public could force Washington to climb 
down to a negotiable posture. But, in a 
coast-to-coast survey following the Pres- 
ident’s Sept. 11 speech, the Times found 
that “individual Americans are not par- 


ermines 






keep Peking ot 
y aa 


left nothing 


xcept the 


, 
ple’s R 


Peo 


fat 


ticularly worried about the crisis in the 
Far East.” 

THE INEVITABLE: The public is apa- 
thetic because, with rare exceptions, both 
the Republican and the Democratic par- 
ties share responsibility for the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, as Dulles slyly noted at 
his press conference. Liberal newspapers 
and thoughtful columnists, who have op- 
posed war over Quemoy, have them- 
selves created more confusion than clar- 
ity by refusing to concede that Formosa 
was a part of China, by illogically char- 
acterizing Peking’s attempt to recover 
Quemoy as “aggression” to protect them- 
selves from red-baiting. 

No permanent solution of the Formosa 
Strait crisis can be reached through nego- 
tiations unless the unity of China, the 
y9ffshore islands and Formosa is recog- 
nized, although restoration of this unity 
may be attained through several stages. 
As the Manchester Guardian said: , 

“Any agreement will probably have to 
be limited in duration to five or ten years; 
it may have to acknowledge that For- 
mosa and the mainland are parts of a 
single Chinese estate The’ offshore is- 
lands will certainly have to go to the 
mainland, and the Peking government 
will have to be admitted to the United 
Nations.” 





THE INDEPENDENT CANDIDATES FILE PETITIONS IN ALBANY 
!.; Annette T. Rubinstein, John T. McManus, Scott K. Gray Jr., Hugh N. Mulzac 


New party in N.Y. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED: The statement 
continued: ‘ 

“We are confident that with the sup- 
port of the many thousands who hav 
already signed our petitions, and the 
hundreds of thousands of other American 
citizens interested in fair play and free 
elections, the Independent-Socialist Par- 
ty will successfully repulse this attempt 
to prevent its taking its rightful place 
on the ballot.” 

An appeal for funds was issued to fight 
off the challenges in the courts in time 
to appear on the state’s voting machines. 
If successful, the party will occupy Row 
D, with an emblem designed by artist 
Hugo Gellert of a hand holding an olive 
branch, Contributions may be sent to the 
Independent-Socialist Campaign Com- 
mittee, 799 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


Coincidentally with the challenges, an 
Albany newspaper printed a report that 
Independent-Socialist petitions had been 
circulated at a Republican Party clam- 
bake in Albany area early in September 
and that Republicans had circulated sim- 
ilar petitions in several other upstate 








Lamont challenges Dulles’ policy 


Corliss Lamont, 


> 


candidate for Senator on the Independent-Socialist ticket, 


issued a statement on the Quemoy crisis on Sept. 12; following are excerpts: 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER'’S speech of Sept. 
crisis does not, in my opinion, make any more plausible c 
. There is not a shadow of histc 
Elsenhower’s claim that the Chinese Communists are behavin 
cist aggressors of the Thirties in attempting to recover island 


ary intervention at Quemoy . 


ly belong to mainland China,.. 


11 about the American-Chinese 
less reckless U.S. milit- 
cal justification in Mr. 
like the Nazi and Fas- 
erritories which clear- 


Who with any feeling for reality can take stock in the Eisenhower-Dulles doc- 


trine that U.S. defense 


of Quemoy, which is less than seven miles from China and 


some seven thousand from San Francisco, is essential to our national security? It 
ould make just as much sense for Mao Tse-tung’s government to assert that Chi- 


> 


na‘s security depends on its control of Santa Catalina island off the coast of California. 


During the past two months the Eisenhower Administration has kept the Ameri- 


xeople and the entire w 


manship 


ennor=s. the exec 
to itself the power 


Constitution, 


tive branch of 


however 


rid on edge through Secy. Dulles’ blundering brink- 


1 our government has increasingly arrogated 
to involve this nation in international conflict. Under our 
Congress alone has the right to declare war. But we have now 


reached the point where the President, through a fait accompli of military intervention 
that utilizes nuclear weapons, can commit Congress and this country to a horrible 
hydrogen-bomb world war. Thus we have a species of executive dictatorship as regards 
the most important question a people can face—the question of going to war. 

The American people have had enough of this high-handed policy and enough 
of dangerous Dulles interventionism all over the world. 


- ee PROPOR S 





Passion misplaced 
HIS QUOTE from Yeats may be ap- 
plicable to the Little Rock situation 
and the need for a stiffer backbone in 
the face of medieval politicians: 
“The best lack all conviction 
while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity.” 





counties. The Independent-Socialist Par- 
ty denied any part in this reported activ- 
ity and pointed out that its signature 
quota had been gathered by teams of can- 
vassers who gave up vacations and week- 
ends to complete the job. 


Chicago challenge rejected 

HE ILLINOIS BOARD of Election 

Commissioners on Aug. 29 upheld the 
right of a socialist candidate to appear 
on the ballot in the November election. 

Objections had been filed to nominat- 
ing petitions submitted by Rev. Joseph 
King, United Socialist candidate for 
Congress from the Second Congressional 
District, on the allegation that signa- 
tures had been forged. 


At a hearing before the Board, attor- 
neys from the American Civil Liberties 
Union represented Rev. King. A hand- 
writing expert brought by the objectors 
submitted a list of from “200 to 225” sig- 
natures which he claimed were not those 
of the purported signers. Rev. King had 
submitted 12,000 signatures, some 3,500 
more than the minimum requiremnt. 


Washington candidates 


N WASHINGTON STATE a convention 

of independents and socialists in Se- 
attle Sept. 9 filed petitions nominating 
Jay Sykes, Pension Union attorney, for 
U.S. Senator. Sykes will run as the can- 
didate of the United Liberals and So- 
cialist Party, with three candidates for 
state legislature. Jack Wright, Molders 
Union member who rolled up an unex- 
pectedly strong vote last spring for Seat- 
tle city council with the endorsement of 
his union and the Socialist Workers Par- 
ty will run for the State Senate from the 
37th District, geographical center of the 
Negro community. 

Mrs. Clyde Carter will run for State 
Representative from the 33rd District 
and Thomas Jerry Barrett, graduate stu- 
dent at the Univ. of Washington, for 
state representative from the 32nd Dis- 
trict. 


California conference 


N NORTHERN CALIFORNIA a group 

of independents including Dr. Hol- 
land Roberts, who got some 400,000 votes 
last spring for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Warren K. Billings, 
survivor of the world-famous labor 
frame-up with Tom Mooney in 1916, and 
L. Kelly Mayhew, nationally known for 
organizational work against nuclear test- 
ing, have called ga conference for Inde- 
pendent Political Action Unity for Sept. 
27-28 at 150 Golden Gate Ave., San Fran- 
eisco. 

The Conference Call—whose signers ara 
described as trade unionists, pensioners, 


* working farmers, professionals, intellec- 


tuals and educators, housewives, students 
and unemployed—welcomes members of 
any existing political party and states as 
its aim: “The development of a political 
avenue for independent voters who feel 
that the existing bi-partisan political co- 
alition does not satisfy their needs.” 

A tightly scheduled two-day agenda, 
beginning at 8 a.m. Sat., Sept. 27, will de- 
cide on political forms to be undertaken 
and will consider resolutions from parti- 
cipating individuals. No draft resolutions 
will be submitted by the Conference com- 
mittee. The Conference has temporary 
offices at 245 Franklin St., San Francis- 
co. Registration fee is $1. 








Born: july 31, 1942 





IN MEMORY OF 


EILEEN REITER 


Beloved daughter, sister, niece, cousin and granddaughter 

Died: Aug. 27, 1958 

May her love be continued in those she loved most 
—and for all humanity. 


IN MEMORIAM 











MRS. EDITH RAY 


A voliant and wonderful spirit 
She will be remembered always 


Died Sept. 24, 1956 
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Carl Haessler honored 
on 70th birthday 


ETROITERS- and _ others 

from elsewhere in the US. 
and abroad were sponsors of a 
70th birthday celebration Sat., 
Sept. 20, for Carl Haessler long- 
time labor journalist and found- 
er and editor for 20 years of 
Federated Press until its closing 
in 1956 Among the _ sponsors 
were Cedric Belfrage and John 
T. McManus of the GUARDIAN, 
Anne and Carl] Braden, attorney 
George W. Crockett Jr., Rev. 
Charles Hill, Myles Horton of 
the Highiander Folk School, Leo 


PUBLICATIONS 


Huberman, editor of Monthly 
Review. Ernest Mazey, former 
State Sen. Stanley Nowak, Judge 
Patrick O’Brien, Harvey O’Con- 
ner and the Rev. Claude Willi- 
ams. 

At a buffet dinner at 7:30 p.m. 
at UAW Local 51 Hall, 11731 Mt. 
Eliiott, attorney Maurice Sugar 
was scheduled to be toastmaster 
and Harvey O’Connor the prin- 
cipal speaker. Reservations were 
$3. 
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Exciting, useful books for the whole family! Brand-new books from leading publishers, many at 


bargain prices. Limited quantities. 


1. SECRET HISTORY OF STALIN'S 
former Soviet written by 6. 
Full, 
shocking inside story of Stalin’s pri- 


CRIMES, by A. Orlov, 


Counter - Intelligence chief. 











mate of Russia—as spontaneously 
e. cummings. 


Special: $2.98. 
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ders. Pub. at $4.50 Sale‘ $1.98 HYDE PARK, by Olin Dows. A 
+) oe ay life-long friend of FDR tells the 
‘f ords—THE SEV- fascinating story of his boyhood 
EN MEN OF SPANDAVU. Hees, Doe- and later years in 174 superb 
nitz, Von Neurath, et al—what they drawings and sparkling text. An 
: in i’ scheming in the over-sized, handsome volume. 
ded prise Pub. at $5. Last few copies 
first hand ac- Sale: $2.98. 
Special: $1.98 
14. THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 
8. THE AMERICAN SEXUAL A History and An Argument, by Col. 
TRAGEDY, by Dr. Albert Ellis Robert R. McCormick. Scare and un- 
llenge to the sex bigoted in usual $1.49 
artling open defense of oe 
sane sexuality. A frank, detailed 15. SEX: METHODS & MANNERS, 
analysis of sex guilt, its sources by r. L. Berg & Street. Direct 
and consequences. $3.95 Straightforward guide to achieving 
sex happiness in marriage. Illustrat- 
ed. Pub. at $3.50 Special: $1.98 
4 F.D.R.: COLUMNIST. Edited by 
Donald Carmichel. Here are the 16. SOVIETISM: The ABC of Rus- 
hitherto uncollected writings of sian Bolshevism According to the 
Franklin Roosevelt as a substitute Bolshevists. Here are copious ex- 
newspaper columnist. A candid snap- tracts from the Soviet Constitution, 
shot. $2.95 and Decrees, Lenin's speeches, Gorky, 
etc. Out-of-print for 38 years. A few 
5. The War of 1812—POLTROONS copies. $1.49 
AND PATRIOTS, by G. Tucker. The ; 
magnificent two-volu history, box- 17. LINCOLN IN’ CARICATURE, 
ed and illustrated—a vivi exciting edited by R. R. Wilson. A unique col- 
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es. Jefferson, 


et al. Pub. at 
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Last few sets only $6.95 


6. CANCER: WHERE WE STAND, 
In simple language, an au- 
the 
methods of 


by Russ 
thority 
disease, its 


explains the nature of 


course, its 





Madison, 


lection of 163 full-page caricatures— 
some extremely rare, some extremely 
shocking—all revealing how his con- 
temporgries, pro and con, saw 
Lincoln as man and President. Hand- 
some oversized volume Pub at 
$6.50. Sale: 






18. THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Prof. E. Frank- 


+ n } u f h 
wearinent, and ne el — 7 lin Frazier. Vitally important study 
future. Charts, photo, siust. : of the Negro family and its evolu- 
tion in 3.8. Special: $2.98. 
1. THE NEGRO IN TRE CIVIL tion in the U.8 pecial: $ 
WAR, by B. Quarles. The hectic, t- 19 SWAN’S ANGLO - AMERICAN 
tle-known of how 4 million pICTIONARY. Over 138,000 colloqui- 
Negroes fought for their freedom— 4) jiterary and slang terms, as used 
their strug battles’ and vital in every country where English is 
roles 28 abolitionists, spies, soldiers,  snoken, Edited by G. R. Scott. 1514 
eto. Pub. at $5. Sale: $2.98 pages. $7.50, 


8 WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
by E. D. Coblentz 


ire in history. Sale: 


paper em 
8 CHAMPION CAMPAIGNER: FDR 


and tactics 


and personality 


the Myth—the strategy, 
that 


HEARST. 20. 
An important and 
revealing book on the legendary fig- 
ure behind the most powerful news- 
$1.98 


led Roosevelt jim. A Biography 
to become the master politico. Ilus- 


Nicolas Bardysev—CHRISTIAN- 
ITY & ANTI-SEMITISM. A moving 
and powerful book by one of the 
great thinkers of our time—every as- 
pect of the 2,000-year-old problem, 
from the absurdity of prejudice to 
Hitler's mass murders. Scarce. $1.98 
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oy H. Gosnell. The story of the Man 1. 


THE GREAT CHARLIE — Chap- 
of the Tramp, by 
Robert Payne. A penetrating look at 
the world-famous comedian—new in- 


trated. Published at 3.50 Sale: $1.98 sights into the magic of his screen 

personality. With 19 excellent stills 
10, NATIONALITY & ITS PROB- rom his memorable movies, ‘Gold 
LEMS, by Sidney Herbert. A pene- Rush,” “City Life,” etc. Spee. $1.95. 


trating study of nationalism, with a 


history up to the League of Nations. 
' 22. THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE 


Long out-of-print. No jacket. Sale $1 


11. SEX AND RELIGION, by Pierre 














WASHINGTON. Only available 
one-volume collection of his let- 











Gordon. Sex initiation in religion ters, speeches, battle orders, and 
from the earliest times to the pres- other public and private papers. 
ent. Ritual Prostitution. Sacred De- 697 pp. Pub. at $5. Sale: $1.98. 
floration. Male Prostitution, etc. Pub 
at $5. Sale: $2.98. 

23. BETTER HEARING, by L. Bren- 
1%. © @. cummings—EIMI: JOUR- tano. Practical guidance for the 
NAL OF A TRIP TO RUSSIA. One of hard-of-hearing. Dozens of ways to 
the most remarkable travel diaries Overcome the handicap of weakened 
of our time, written in brilliant hearing. Ilus.: Stiff wrappers, $1.49. 
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bered below. | understand if my order is over 
SOLUTELY FREE ‘‘POLITICAL ZOO.” 


1 enclose §...... ° 

PIE: Sesininstniasiniirasmnnnmapeenetnivionls 
PPAR vitiisctiersieieie peeiinicesies si 
CITY cscssesisoiencresscvecs. BAIR seitees 


impressions 24. 


cli- 


WHY DO WE DIE? by Edward 
Mercer, D.D. Why, after tasting life, 


over $5 we will include free 
’ 100 hilarious pictures with 


NG-1 


postece prepaid, the books num- 
$5, | will receive A3- 


ee 


WTITITILITiILititt tT tttttt.ii.sststsssskusstssttetekeetkhklf 


should we die at all? The sensation 


of dying, various kinds of deaths, 
the spiritual body, death as a re- 
vealer, etc. Scarce, for 40 years. A 
few copies. $1.98 


25. An Introduction to ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, by V. E. Fisher. A 
key to the understanding of the ab- 
normal or maladjusted personality, 


with illustrative case histories. 653 
pages. $3.50. 
26. GREAT STORIES OF SCIENCE 


FICTION. Intro. by Clifton FPadiman, 
The best of the genre. A dozen spell- 
binding tales by twelve past-masters 
of the fantasy story. $2.98, 


27. THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN, 
by Allan Nevins. The critical, tumul- 
tuous years just before the Civil 
War; How Lincoln became an im- 
portant figure in America’s political 
life; his famous debates, campaigns, 
speeches, etc.,—vividly recreated in 
1,000 stirring pages. Two volumes. 
Illus. Pub. at $12.50, Sale: $5.95. 





$1.25 EACH—5 for $5 


Al. OUR CHILDREN ARE CHE- 
ATED! Benjamin Fine’s factual 
indictment of American educa- 


tion. Pub. at $8. 

A2. THE DANCE OF DEATH! 
50 Drawings and Captions by 
Jean Charlet. “Death’’ informing 
all sorts of people that He has 
come for them. Pub. at $8.50. 


A3. THE COSMIC 
WEALTH, by Edmond 


COMMON- 
Holmes. A 


remarkably penetrating study of 
“God,” nature, man and the 
world. A thought-provoking book 
long out of print. 

Ai. NEW BROOMS. — Robert 
Shore's bright witty, provoca- 
tive essays on such stimulating 


Subjects as: A Bachelor on Wo- 
men, The Science of Making Ene- 
mi Beds for the etc 


A5. Adlgi Stevenson: WHAT I 
THINK. Selected from speeches 
é& writings since 1952. Pub. at $3. 





3ad, 


A6. HUNGRY GULLIVER: Eng- 
lish Critical Appraisal of Thomas 


Wolfe. Pub. at $2.50. 

Aj. THE PRICE OF PEACE. A 
realistic, two-fisted plan for sen-~ 
sible disarmament, by Charles 
G. Bolte. Pub. at $2.50. 

A8. WHY STOP SMOKING? by 


H. Ostrow. Real facts behind the 
smoking scares. Pub. at $2. 


AY. EDUCATION FOR RURAL 
AMERICA, by F. W. Reeves, Im- 


portant, thoughtful book. Pub. 
at $2.50. 
Al0. LABOR: FREE & SLAVE, 


by B. Mandel. Workingmen and 
the anti-slavery movement in 
the U.S. Pub. at $3. 


All. THE PLOT TO OVER- 
THROW XMAS. Norman Cor- 
win's great narrative poem that 
stirred millions. A modern clas- 
sic that the N.Y. Times called 
“unforgettable.” 

Al2. REVEILLE FOR RADI- 
CALS. Saul Alinsky’s striking 
account of an orderly revolution 
already under way! Pub. at $2.50 











28. MUTINY IN JANUARY. Car! 
Van Doren’s story of a crisis in the 
Continental army—now for the first 
time fully told from many hitherto 
unknown or neglected sources, both 
American and British. A fateful mo- 
ment in the course of American Rev- 
olution, Tllustrated. $3.95. 


29. A RENAISSANCE TREASURY, 
edited by Hiram Haydn. 100 choice 
representative works by Cellini, Boc- 





oacclo Erasmus, Galileo, Rabelais, 
Luther, plus many others. Pub. at 
$6. Sale: $2.98. 
30. SEX & MORALITY, by A. Kar- 
diner Challenging look at our 
changing sexual customs—marriage 
Problems, sex inhibition, etc. 

Bale: $1.98. 








LOS ANGELES 





L.A. Eastside Guardian Committee presents 
A SYMPOSIUM 


“Toward A Socialist America” 


SPEAKERS: 
“Socialism No Longer A Utopia” 
— Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 


“The Artist and Social Change” 
— John Howard Lawson 


“Public Power Step to Socialism” 
— Reuben W. Borough 


CELESTE STRACK, Chairman 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 26, 8 P.M. 
Donation $1. 


@ The three speakers are co-authors 


City Terrace Cultural Center 


3873 City Terrace Drive 


with 12 others) of the book, “Toward 


@ Socialist America.” Paper-bound copies at $1.50, or Special Offer of Guard- 


jan sub or renewal and the 


book for $5.50 at 
Brooklyn Av., L.A. Phone: AN 8-7777. 


Community Pharmacy, 2331 





4 





Songs ® Holidays @ Yiddish Lan- 


Zof the Los Angeles area. 4 








Enroll your child in 8 
PROGRESSIVE 
JEWISH | 


CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL } 


Emphasis on the human and so 
cial values in the history of the 
Jewish people 


guage ® Schools in every section § 


L.A. Jewish Kinder Schules 
, 
NO 4-4514 7 
4 


Phone: 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 








Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 


Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 


NEW YORK 





THURS. EVE., OCT. 9 


SAVE THE DATE! 


FIRST RALLY 
OF THE 
INDEPENDENT- 
SOCIALIST 
CAMPAIGN 


Hear the candidates and 
guest speaker, 
JAMES ARONSON 


Bring your friends! 


Watch for further announcements. 








FRANK GIARAMITA 


& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING ® RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT © STORAGE 
13 E. %th St, 


GR 7-2457 


pear 3rd Av. 





Trade Union Committee against 
Un-American Committee 


Presents 


Gala Party & Dance 
SAT., SEPT. 20, 8:30 P.M. 
ILWU Hall, 5625 S. Figueroa St 


Special Feature: 


JUDGE STANLEY MOFFATT 
and motion pictures of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Soviet Union, 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 92-3830 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 





PUBLICATIONS 





PEKING 
REVIEW 


Do you want to know about 


New China? 


How 600,000,000 people are 


building a new Hfe? 


Read PEKING REVIEW 


A new weekly in English, import- 
ed from China under U.S. license 


Write us for prices. 


Shop open (9th floor) from 9:30 


a.m. to 5:50 p.m. Mon. thru Fri. 


Imported Publications 


G Products, Dept. N 
4 W. 16 St., New York 11 











Give This Paper 


ToA Friend 








In the September 
POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS 


Half of this vital issue Is de- 


voted to the opening of the 
Commmunist Party’s discussion 
of a Basic Program on “The 


American Roed to Socialism.” 


Also in the September issue 
are articles on: The Crisis In U.S. 
Foreign Policy; Labor and Pol: 
tical Action; The Coming Illinols 
Election, etc. 


35c a copy @ $4 a year 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3 
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CALENDAR. 





CHICAGO 








PAROLE DINNER for Gil Green & Hen- 
ry Winston, Sun., Oct. 5, 5 p.m., Ham- 
ilton Hotel. Famous folk-singer Osborne 
Smith. Res. $5 person from Rev. Wm. 
jy. Baird, Secy. Parole Dinner Comm., 
P.O.B. 5270, Chicago; IR 8-5511. 





SOVIET PIANIST VLADIMIR ASHKE- 


NAZY—Sun., Oct. 19, 3:30 p.m., Ore 
chestra Hall. Choice seats from Chi. 
Coun. of Amer.~<Sov. Friendship, Suite 


1102, 32 W. Randolph, AN 3-1877. Tick- 
ets: $5, $4, $3, $2. 


PETE SEEGER AT ORCHESTRA HALL 
Set., Oct. 25 8:30 p.m. Choice seats 
from Chi. Coun. of Amer.-Sov. Friend- 
ship Suite 1102, 32 W. Randolph, AN 3- 
1877. — $4.40, $3.30, $2.20. 








Chicago Readers 
HARVEY O’CONNOR 
Just returned from trip to Middle East 
Will speak on 


“MIDDLE EAST IN CRISIS” 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 26, 8 P.M. 
oe 
Music Room 90 cents 
Fine Arts Building Auspices: 


410 8. Michigan American Soc. Club 





STEVE TANDARIC 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER 

Sat., Oct. 25 Milda Building, 
Halsted St. Entertainment including 
Mexican songs. Bring the family and 
help an Indiana unionist fn his fight 
to remain in the only country he has 
known for 48 years. All proceeds go 
toward appealing Steve Tandaric’s de- 
portation to the Supreme Court. Dinner, 
$2. Social security and unemployed peo- 
ple, $1. Sponsored by Midwest Commit- 
tee, 431 S. Dearborn St. WE 9-3552. 


LOS ANGELES 


MARTIN HALL’S 
CURRENT EVENTS CLASS 


3142 6. 





—— 





Re-opens THURS., Sept. 25, 8 p.m. at 
Hungarian Cultural Center 
1251 S. Andrews Place 
2 blocks west of Western, corn. Pico 
SPECIAL TOPIC: 
“THE STRANGE WORLD OF 
MR. DULLES” 
Donation $1. Bring a Friend! 





First in Series of Biweekly Fall Forums: 
HARRY & GRACE KOGER, staff writers 
of SOUTHERN NEWSLETTER: ‘Prob- 
lems of the South.’’ GRACE BAILEY, 
writer & lecturer: ‘‘The Supreme Court 
& School Desegregation.” Sat., Sept. 27, 








8:15 p.m., Forum Hall, 1702 E. 4 St. 
Ausp: International Soctalist Review. 
NEW YORK 
Sun., Sept. 28, 8 p.m. sharp 


MEET THE TEACHERS 
of new Faculty of Social Science at 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5 Av., ‘Rm. 10-C. 
@ Hear Herbert Aptheker, Director, on 
“Marxism & Freedom Today” 
@ Guest of Honor, BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 
Advance registrations taken at Forum 
for opening Fall Term—Oct. 6-Nov. 21. 
@ No previous study required. 

Only 25 students accepted per class 
Registration: 2-9 daily, from Sept. 29 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(Herbert Aptheker, Director) 

Rm. 227, 80 E. 11 St. (nr. Bway.) 
GR 3-6810. 





CLASSIFIED 








GENERAL 


AMIGOS AMERICANOS 
Gift mdse. direct from old Mexico. 
Handwoven Oaxaca Indian skirts, mul- 
ti-colored on turquoise, brown, red cot- 
ton. Postpaid $5. Money back pledge. 
Checks OK. C. Molgota, Juarez 551, 
Guadalajara, Mexico. 








CHICAGO 


FRED FINE bail certificates now re- 
deemable in Chicago area at 189 W. 
Madison St., Rm. 811, DE 2-7142. No 
redemption made after Sept. 15, 1961. 


PUBLICATIONS 











International Socialist Review 

IN THE SUMMER ISSUE: 
“On the National Question” by Leon 
Trotsky. An early discussion of the 
issue now at the heart of Soviet Union's 
relations with the East European coun- 
tries & Yugoslavia. If your newsstand 
has sold out, send 50c for copy to 116 
University Pl., New York 3. 





RESORTS 
HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y., 
via Thruway. Beautiful countryside, 
bathing, sports, continental cuisine, mo- 
dern accomodations. REASONABLE. Open 
all year. Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 


BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. 
New York City via thruway. Scenioe 
country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 
seme food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout-stocked iake. Free boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-Outdoor 
games. Folder. Phone: Wallkill 3-2214. 








from 





SPRING MT. HOUSES, Jeffersonville, NY 
Thruway. Beautiful surroundings, ani- 
mals. Ideal for families. Private lake 
swimming, sports, TV. Adults, $40; chil- 
dren $20 up. Schwartz, Jeffersonville 
290 or N.Y.C. evenings OL 5-6971. 











VILLAGE JEWELRY SHOP—Bench 
worker, gold rings & stock jewelry. 
Prefer exp. craftsman. Please state 
training, references. Full or part time. 
Days, Box A, Guardian, 197 E. 4 8t., 


New York 9, N. Y. 





VILLAGE JEWELRY SHOP—jewelry 
asst. (soldering, rings) will train if 
partially skilled. Selling, store manage- 
ment, etc. 10 to 6, 5 days. Please state 
training, references. Box B, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


MERCHANDISE 











Old Fashioned Hungarian 

Vintage Festival 
Bun., Sept. 28, at International Park, 
$14 E. 225 St., Bronx. Hungarian food, 
refreshments, home-made cakes, music. 
Adm. 75c. Ausp: Hungarian Press Comm, 
In case of rain: at Hungarian House, 
2141 Southern Blvd., Bronx. 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 


N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr, 64 St.) 
8-6010 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 





IMPORTED PORTABLE TYPEWRITER- 
Deluxe features incl. 44 keys & key- 
board tabulator. $129.50 value. BACK 
TO SCHOOL SPEC. $62.50 plus tax. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4 Av. 
114 St.) GR 3-7819. One hour free park- 
ing 


Large Selection 

looms. 

gray. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 

1968 Amsterdam Av. (at 157 St.) 
Call WA 17-4900 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 

cy 


Slightly used SBroad- 
All sizes—All clean-beige, green, 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0833 





MARCEL PAINTERS 





Private homes apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 

MAILING, PHO'’rO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square _ AL 5-8160 





YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You will also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. 

HY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: NOW BOOKING 
FALL AND WINTER FUNCTIONS. Serv- 
ice anywhere in the greater metropolitan 
area, HU 17-1561. 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 


SALES SERVICE ALL TYPES 


BROOKLYN — GE 4-422 





FREE 
Most 


LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
coverage for least payment 

RENE M. SCHENKER 

420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem, 


WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
economical, — household moving. 
Vans, station wdgons. Any place, any 
time. 

THE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 








MAN with light panel truck for deliver- 
jes, light moving. Call day and evening. 
DA 8-6351. 





DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day 
PHONE: GLenmore 2-2244 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
1156. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





CALVIN FORD 
LIGHT MOVING—GEN’L TRUCKING 
Special rates to mountain resorts. 
CALL ANY TIME—OLinville 2-6795 





FRI., SEPT. 26, 8 P.M. 
Admission $1. 





39th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
AND 
BEN DAVIS ELECTION RALLY 


HEAR 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS EUGENE DENNIS 
WILLIAM ALBERTSON 
MILDRED McADORY 


A dramatic presentation written and produced by PHILLIP 
BONOSKY, author of “Brother Bill McKie,” “Burning Valley.” 


Tickets at: The Worker, 23 W. 26 St.; Jefferson Bookshop, 100 E. 
16 St.; Book World, 714 Flatbush Av., Brooklyn; Campaign Head- 
quarters, 306 Lenox Av., Rm. 302. 


Auspices: Communist Party of New York, 23 W. 26 St. MU 5-5750 


CARNEGIE HALL 
57th St. and 7th Av. 








AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
§ Beekman St. CO 17-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete. 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medics.l Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





INSTRUCTION 


LILLY POPPER. Children, adults. Prep. 
aratory piano, piano, theoretical sub- 
jects. Special work with “‘monotones” & 
“unmusical.” Head of Piano Dept. 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL, 18 W. 
74 St. TR 17-3993. 








VALENTINA LITVINOFF 
classes 
DANCE @e BODY ALIGNMENT 
Children Adults 
Dance & Drama Center, 100 W. 13 St. 
OR 5-9518; AL 5-7562 


FOR RENT 
WASH. HTS. Furnished Rm. Front Ige. 
Elev. bldg. Mod. rent. Call AU 6-4076 


after 6 p.m. Lt. kitchen priv. Conven. 
IND, IRT and buses 











UNION SQUARE OFFICE. For informa- 
tion call AL 5-6484 bet. noon and 2 
p.m. daily. F 





WEST END AV. in 70's, rm. in bachelor 
apt. Kitchen priv. optional. Nicely 
furnished, elev. bldg., privacy, bookcase, 


phone handy, nr. transp. Cool, airy, 
reasonable. TR 4-2445. 
Friend indeed! 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
You’re wonderful! Here is 
$100. 
A friend 



























































N NEWPORT, R. I., COLF PRO Norman Palmer is concerned 

because Eisenhower has been playing poor golf. “The President,” 
he says, “seems tc have more on his mind.”. .. According to Walter 
Winchell the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee protested to 
the State Dept. on the designation of Jacob Beam, ambassador to 
Poland, as our representative in negotiations with China. “They 
claim his secret testimony before them last year shows a lack of 
understanding of Communist methods.”. . . N.Y. Herald Tribune 
columnist Hy Gardner asks: “Have you noticed that the last three 
letters in the name of Maine’s first Democratic Senator, Edmund 
S. MusKIE, spell IKE?” No, but now that you mention it. ...An 
engineer in Denmark has invented a gadget that fits on auto dash- 
boards. If the driver has been drinking, the gadget “smells” his 
breath and cuts the ignition. It can be adjusted to react to one beer. 
- . « Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz says that “if a weapon can- 
not be placed accurately on a military objective, if it hits civilian 
areas instead, it is just an irritant.” 


TO DR. HARRY LEVINSON, director of the division of industrial 

mental health at the Menninger Foundation, at the bottom of 

worker - manage - 

; ment hostility 
i 





are ids and egos. 
He says that 
managements 
are wrong in 
thinking. they 
can head off 
union organiza- 
tion by offering 
fringe benefits 
beyond what a 
union might ask. 
If they do not 
provide “outlets 
for hostile feel- 
ings [of the 
workers], one 
way or another 
the feelings will 
come out in dis- 
guised or dis- 
placed form.’ 
Like forming unions. ... One industry that has felt no effects of 
recession or summer slump, according to the Wall Street Journal, is 
wig making. A current fad for light-headed people, wigs are sweeping 
the fashion world. Doris Fleisher, New York wig designer, thinks that 
“actually it’s a good thing to have; it’s like an extra head of hair.” A 
Her brother makes an annual trip to the mountains in Italy on a “hair 

safari” to buy human hair. One woman he has trouble suiting is Mrs. 

Helen Lanier; she wears a red and white candy-striped wig. 


A CURRENT ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN informs us that “the new 
Rolls-Royce is designed to be owner-driven. No chauffeur required.” 
This people’s car sells for $13,550. However, the ads say, “the Bentley 
[made by the same company] costs $300 less because its radiator is 
simpler to make. People who feel diffident about driving a Rolls-Royce 
can buy a Bentley.”. .. Russian children may soon be playing with a 
new type of toy—a bus that runs on an electric motor driven by 
electricity generated by light falling on a flat plate on top of the bus. 
The plate is made of silicon crystals with boron atoms in them. Day- 
light or artificial light falling on the plate generates enough electric 
power to drive the bus. There is a pocket radio on the American mar- 
ket operated on the same principle. .. . According to the Gallup Poll 
most educated Americans don’t understand capitalism. A group of 
high school and college graduates were asked: “Just as a rough guess, 
what per cent of profit would you say the average U.S. company 
makes?” About 80% answered either “over 10%” or “I don’t know.” 
According to Gallup, the correct answer is under 10%. 

—Robert E. Light 




















London Daily Mirror 
“Do you have difficulty in expressing your feel- 


ings? Or find yourself at a loss for words?” 





LOS ANGELES 





YOU ARE INVITED TO THE 
GUARDIAN’S Big Ten 
is Jubilee 


marking the Guardian’s 
Tenth Anniversary 





“Guardian - on - the 
March Review” by the 
Guardian Angels 


SATURDAY, NOV. 8 
8:30 P.M. 
Embassy Auditorium 
9th and Grand, L.A. 


jt: 5 
ANNIVERSARY $1.25 tax  includ.d 


For tickets, information, literature or to help, call Jack Fox 
at AN 8-7777, or Maury Mitchell at WE 3-3042. 
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| SPECTATOR.A\ 


Press without a dynamo 


The Richard Lauterbach Award, in honor of the late bril- 
liant journalist and author, is presented from time to time to a 
person judged to have done the most for civil liberties. The most 
recent award went to Louis M. Lyons, a veteran newspaperman 
who is now curator of the Nieman Foundation at Harvard. The 
Foundation grants fellowships each year to about 20 working 
newspapermen and women to study for a year in their chosen 
fields at Harvard. Among previous recipients of the-Lauterbach 
Award have been Justice Douglas, Elmer Davis and the Alsop 
brothers. In his acceptance speech Lyons gave an incisive analysis 
of the American press in which he stressed the need for “a bold 
press to prevent ... the overriding of individual rights” and a 
“decently restrained press in dealing with private lives of in- 
dividuals.” Following is an excerpt from his address. 





HE SIGNS ABOUND that many people are finding the newspaper 

too inadequate to the dynamic role it professes. Its function is 
being taken over increasingly by magazines and books whose themes 
are very often amplification of the too-limited news reports. 







PEACE WALKERS IN SEATTLE RIDE FOR A CHANGE 


The city of Seattle now has an annual celebration which it calls the Seafair Parade. This year With too few distinguished exceptions, daily journalism in the 
the American Friends Service Committee entered the above float with its appeal to ban the yg. nas been watered down to a convenient form, easy to package 
bomb. It got more applause than many others. It was built by volunteers from the Peace Walkers. and process and merchandise. Editors have gained high place for 





their talent in reducing the scope of their paper by eliminating its 
A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING foreign service, by reducing its news to bulletins of a few paragraphs. 


GUARDIAN What is the result? That television captures the attention of 
a ciaeetaineallll 


millions wih hour-long developments of the background of the news 


3 ty ¥ ING that has been scamped in most newspapers. 
& E RVI Cc = The N.Y. Times, our pre-eminent newspaper, contributed a great 


ee 
service under Ochs in standing against the prevailing yellow jours 


nalism of his early days, and dedicating itself wholeheartedly to the 


. . . . aa e 
Just released — in High Fidelity sound — a 12 long playing album by factual presentation of the news. With high motive to ensure the 


independence and uncolored objectivity of the news, Ochs played 
down the editorials and excluded 

cartoons. A cartoonist could not 

show both sides. , 










America and American jour- 


° e ° nalism are greatly in Ochs’ debt. 
The first Robeson album in five years! Sus tee Mina aren iateaiene 


S * ° n° * H on journalism has been limited 
| . 
Recorded in ideal studio conditions just before his ie dee teaiaaiees af Ga Sader 


world tour by Vanguard Records. from an earlier day. Editorial 


. é pages and cartooning have de- 
Thirteen songs with chorus and orchestra accom-  giined and neutrality has become 








paniment; Harriet Wingreen, piano. the pervading tone of the news- 
paper. Of course the modern 
Sold in stores at $4.95 business demand for merchan- 


dising the mass market has put a premium on neutrality, which is 

GBS SPECIAL: $3 95 what lies behind most of the claims to independent newspapers, 
s - 

HE PRESS NEEDS NOW, and has long needed, a new influence 

WATER BOY as great as Ochs’ was, to increase the dynamics of journalism, 
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